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The Learning of Certain Secondary Drives by 
Parisian and American Middle Class Children 


CELIA BURNS STENDLER 
Bureau of Educational Research, University of Illinois 


IN THE last two decades cultural anthropol- 
ogists have made outstanding contributions to 
the field of child development. From their re- 
searches have come insights into how growing 
up in a particular society with its particular 
culture affects the kind of personality we de- 
velop. Studies of such widely scattered peoples 
as the Arapesh of New Guinea (Mead, 1935), 
the Hopi of New Mexico (Eggan, 1948), and 
the Balinese of Bali (Belo, 1949) have helped 
us to see the great diversity of human personal- 


ity and to appreciate the fact that the reason . 


why these people differ lies not so much in 
their biological inheritance as it does in the 
great cultural diversities that exist. As cultures 
differ, so do the personalities imbedded in those 
cultures. 

Some anthropologists, having looked at 
primitive societies and described the personality 
characteristics common to the people in that so- 
ciety, have also looked at our own society and 
have attempted to say what we were like. They 
have found this task difficult because of the 
great number of subcultural groups living in 
America. Some have listed the characteristics 
common to most Americans and then have tried 
to show the special characteristics to be found 
in certain sub-cultural groups. One such list 
describes the American personality in terms of 
certain goals—independence, achievement, con- 
formity, competition, popularity and success. In 
the process of socialization these are the per- 
sonality attributes that we acquire to a greater or 
lesser degree and that we learn to value in 
others. The psychologist working within the 
framework of learning theory may regard these 
goals as drives which are learned by American 
children and which motivate their behavior. 

It is easy to see the difference between our 
own and less complex societies with respect to 
these drives. With respect to competition, for 
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example, Erikson (1950) notes that among the 
Sioux, competition as we know it is not desir- 
able. The Indian boy who goes to a govern- 
ment school may not try to outshine his peers 
in a footrace, for such behavior is deemed un- 
desirable. Indeed, he may find himself in 
trouble if he wins, as one who has accepted the 
demands of the school with respect to excelling 
in school activities. Yet for most American 
whites, not wanting to compete would be re- 
garded as strange by his peers. 

But not only do simpler societies differ from 
complex with respect to the drives to be learned 
but also complex societies differ from one an- 
other. Even in societies sharing a common 
Western heritage, differences will be found. 
The American child although he may resemble 
the English child more than he does the child 
of the Ubangi nevertheless will be different 
from the English child, the French child, the 
German child, the Dutch child, etc. in certain 
important respects. In the process of socializa- 
tion he learns certain drives, some of which 
will be the same as those learned by children in 
all other Western societies but some of which 
will be unique to him as an American. Even 
with respect to similar drives he may learn to 
place a different emphasis upon one rather than 
upon another. Thrift, for example, may be a 
drive more highly valued in French society than 
in our own while perhaps getting ahead may 
motivate more Americans to behavior than 
French. 

Just as studies of simpler societies have 
helped us better to evaluate our own process of 
socialization, so studies of certain aspects of 
socialization in more complex societies may also 
help us to be more objective about ourselves. 
This paper will be a report on certain differ- 
ences which exist between Parisian and Amer- 
ican middle class child-rearing practices. The 
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material for this paper comes from interviews 
with American and Parisian middle class parents, 
as well as from observations of young children 
in Paris. 

As one looks at children in French society 
and in our own, certain superficial differences 
readily appear. At the moment of writing this 
in Paris, two children—a boy of five and his 
sister of seven—come out of the apartment home 
across the street with their mother. Both chil- 
dren are dressed in the elegant (to our eyes) 
fashion of French children. They wear gray 
flannel fitted leggings, or slacks, high white 
shoes, beautifully tailored gray jackets, white 
string gloves and attractive little hats. It is 
hard for the American observer to detect boy- 
gitl differences in the way in which they are 
dressed, although these differences exist. It is 
also hard to believe that these beautifully dressed 
children are going to the Bois for recreation; 
Americans have a concept of special clothes for 
play which is not common among the French, 
except, of course, the special clothes for certain 
sports. 

As these children emerge from the apartment 
house, they meet friends, a girl of six and her 
mother. They stop; the children shake hands 
with their friend’s mother and say “Bon jour, 
Madame.” Then they shake their friend’s hand 
and say “Bon jour, Michele.” They grin in 
friendly fashion at one another while their 
mothers shake hands and exchange pleasantries 
and then their friends go on. The formal shak- 
ing of hands and the insistence upon a formal 
greeting—not just ‘“‘Bon jour,” but “Bon jour, 
Madame’’—again appear very different from the 
casual American greeting of “Hi’’ to young and 
old alike. 

These two children with their mother await 
the appearance of the grandfather who now 
drives up in his car. He gets out, kisses both 
children warmly first on one cheek, then upon 
the other, and greets the mother in similar 
fashion. All get in the car and they drive off. 
Again the American observer is struck by this 
demonstration of affection in public and also 
by the overt affection expressed by the grand- 
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father toward his grandson. One is reminded 
of the letter in the New Yorker from a seven- 
year-old at camp to his aunt, instructing her to 
bring candy when she came to see him and add- 
ing “Do NOT kiss me.” 

Such differing behaviors, of course, are not 
important in and of themselves but only as they 
are expressions of certain drives which exist in 
the culture. The French custom of shaking 
hands with one another is important psychologi- 
cally only as it reflects a behavior stemming 
from a drive which French parents help their 
children acquire—the drive to be courteous. 
And while the picture of a father kissing his son 
on both cheeks may be interesting or funny de- 
pending upon the observer's cultural sophistica- 
tion, it is important psychologically only because 
it is an indication of the warmth and closeness 
of the relationships within the French family. 
It is a comparison of these underlying moti- 
vations in American and French children rather 
than descriptions of behavior which we shall 
consider in this paper. In particular we shall 
consider the learning of independence, responsi- 
bility and sociability. 

Independence. In the process of socialization 
perhaps the first drive acquired by the human 
child is the dependency drive. Because he is 
born helpless, the young infant must be fed 
and cared for by an adult, and in the process 
learns to turn to this adult for help when ten- 
sion arises in his system. Thus the year-old baby 
cries for his mother’s help when his foot be- 
comes stuck in the playpen or a toy falls beyond 
his reach, or he is frightened by strange sights. 
Gradually he learns to want not only his 
mother’s presence or help, but also her approval 
of what he does. 

Not only dependency but also independence 
as a drive must be learned during the preschool 
years. The infant cannot always live as an infant, 
having others care for his needs; he must learn 
to want to do things for himself rather than 
turning to others for help. The American parent 
begins independence training early in the child’s 
life, for standing on one’s own feet, being able 
to do things for oneself, are considered impor- 
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tant behaviors. Three different areas of train- 
ing in the preschool years may be defined: 
physical habits, independence with respect to the 
presence of the parent, and independence in de- 
fending one’s rights. Our expectations are that 
after two or three years of age the young child 
will begin to feed himself, dress himself with 
a minimum of help, will learn to bear separation 
from his mother, and will do some defending 
of his own rights and possessions. 

In our interviews with French parents we 
found that the Parisian child learns to dress and 
feed himself at approximately the same age as 
the American child, but in the other two areas 
of independence training there are marked con- 
trasts. The Parisian child enjoys much more 
adult company; indeed for the first few years of 
his life he spends all of his waking hours with 
adults and usually with his mother. Most of the 
children in our sample had never been shut in 
their bedrooms as babies or left in a playpen to 
play; indeed the playpen is virtually unknown in 
France. Whereas the American mother is likely 
to be proud of the fact that her three-year-old 
can bear separation from her and no longer 
cries when she leaves him, the French mother 
would not regard this as an accomplishment. It 
is expected that babies will want to be with their 
mothers and vice versa. Mothers told us proudly, 
“I am always with my children,” not with any 
sense of martyrdom but with a feeling of ‘this 
is the right thing to do and I'm doing it.” 
There is no conscious training of the child to 
bear separation, no going out for part of the day 
because “it is a good thing for my child to 
learn to get along without me.” 

One thing that makes it possible for the 
Parisian child to be with adults so much is the 
fact of the extended family. Because of the 
housing shortage, only ten of our children lived 
alone with parents and siblings; the rest had 
one or more grandparents, aunts or other rela- 
tives, in addition to a maid and perhaps a gov- 
erness living under the same roof. Baby sitting 
as we know it in America is not necessary in 
France. 

Not only does the child enjoy more de- 
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pendency in the sense of having more of the 
mother’s presence but he also can act like a baby. 
He can cry and be assured of comforting ; he can 
fall down and hurt himself and instead of being 
told “big boys don’t cry,” know that the adult 
will fuss over his wounds. He doesn’t have to 
be a big boy; he is considered a baby until he is 
four or five years of age and treated like one. 
Similarly with respect to defending one’s 
rights and possessions, not as much is expected 
of the Parisian child as the American. Ameri- 
can parents begin teaching their children to keep 
an eye out for their fire truck, doll or sand toy; 
it is good to share these things but at the same 
time if there is infringement of rights, the 
parent instructs the child how to handle the 
situation. ‘You don’t have to hit him, Susie. 


- Tell him, ‘It’s mine, Georgie; I want it back.’” 


The French mother likewise believes in sharing 
(perhaps even more strongly than the Ameri- 
can) but if there is a serious infringement of 
rights, she steps in to settle the difficulty. It is 
the parent's responsibility to handle matters that 
the child cannot settle himself, not to try to 
teach him to do it at so young an age, mothers 
told us in the interviews. 

Both the fact of the longer period of de- 
pendency and the greater reinforcement of de- 
pendency enjoyed by the I'rench child result in 
a strong dependency drive which becomes a very 
powerful socialization tool. The child learns to 
expect help from his parent but he also learns 
to depend upon her guidance. As the mother 
chatters away at him while working about the 
house, she is continually teaching the child 
which kinds of behavior she approves and which 
she disapproves. The strong dependency drive 
helps the child to accept this teaching because 
his mother’s approval has already become a 
“good” thing to him and her disapproval a 
“bad” thing. When the American parent dis- 
courages dependency and pushes her child into 
gtowing up fast she relinquishes in part her 
opportunity to control the child’s actions for a 
longer period of time. 

Responsibility. Along with training in inde- 
pendence in the American socialization process 
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goes training for responsibility. Even during 
the preschool years a certain amount of respon- 
sibility for jobs about the house, for toys and 
for clothing is expected of the child. To help 
him become responsible, the parent may encour- 
age him to do little chores, or to put his toys 
away, or to hang up his outdoor clothing when 
he comes in from play. The French child is like- 
wise expected to help by setting the table, play- 
ing with younger siblings or hanging up clothes, 
but these tasks are not tied in with the teaching 
of responsibility. French parents said, “The 
bébé is too young for responsibility. J take the 
responsibility, for that is my duty. I give him 
tasks to do because these must be done and it is 
good that he learn to do these things, but not 
because he will learn responsibility that way.” 
All French parents interviewed, however, 
were agreed that considerable training for re- 
sponsiblity begins at seven. This training is in 
connection with the homework assignments the 
child is given by the school. French children 
attend school until 4:30 in the afternoon; they 
may have until 5:30 or 6:00 for play, but only 
if there are no devoirs to do. Both school and 
home regard school assignments very seriously 
and hold the child responsible for finishing his 
lessons and for doing them properly. Learning 
responsibility comes in such fashion, the 
Parisian middle-class parent believes, rather than 
in connection with doing jobs about the house. 
Similarly responsibility for money is not tied 
in with an allowance. Whereas American par- 
ents begin giving children an allowance at six or 
seven years of age, French children typically do 
not have pocket money until ten or eleven. Even 
then, the child is not expected to budget so 
much for recreation, so much for school note- 
books, so much for candy and toys. Rather, 
the money is literally pocket money and is for 
his pleasure; there is no discipline attached to 
the allowance. Again this means a longer 
period of time in which the parent is exercising 
control over the child, for she doles out the 
money for what she thinks is necessary. 
Sociability. Friendliness, the ability to get 
along with others and acceptance by others are 
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all traits that we subsumed under sociability. 
These are traits that rank high in the American 
socialization process. Indeed, the personality 
that many Americans regard as ideal is that of 
the friendly, outgoing, popular individual who 
doesn’t stand on ceremony, who calls people by 
first names almost immediately after introduc- 
tions and who is a joiner of many different kinds 
of groups. 

Training for this “ideal” personality is begun 
at a tender age among Americans. Our mothers 
begin arranging for their three-year-old (and 
sometimes younger) children to have playmates, 
at least several times a week, so their child will 
learn “to get along with other children.” One 
American mother in Paris was concerned that 
the year abroad might be a lost one for her two- 
year-old, because at home his next year would 
have seen considerable progress in social adjust- 
ment as Peter played with other children and 
learned about social relations through such play. 

Not so the French parent. They like their 
young children to play with other children, for 
they like to see their children enjoy themselves, 
but they do not regard the play situation as a 
learning one. One parent told us, “Children 
have nothing to learn from other children. It is 
the family that teaches.” It is important to be 
a civilized person and part of being civilized is 
knowing what to do and how to act with others, 
but parents teach these behaviors, not other chil- 
dren. And the emphasis on being a “civilized” 
person does not stress popularity or group ac- 
ceptance. 

Training for social relations continues in the 
American socialization process after the child 
enters school. Our schools frequently empha- 
size group activities in order to foster the good 
of better social adjustment. Sometimes we give 
sociometric tests in which we ask children to 
name the three children they'd like best to work 
with or sit next to. Then we analyze the results. 
We find Johnny is doing very well; he is chosen 
by six other children and we assume Johnny is 
nicely adjusted because he is so popular. But 
poor Harry, the child who is chosen by no one, 
we despair of ; he will have to be marked un- 
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satisfactory on his report under “ability to get 
along with others” because he is obviously lack- 
ing in his social adjustment. 

French schools reflect no such concern. At 
the elementary level, all work in the classroom is 
individual and group work as we know it in 
American schools is unknown. Likewise the 
French report card includes no item with regard 
to the child’s social relations; just as these are 
not set up as a goal in the home, so the school 
also does not place emphasis upon them. 

To summarize, it appears that where the 
learning of independence, responsibility and 
sociability is concerned, the French socializa- 
tion process differs from our own with re- 
spect to onset of training and relative im- 
portance of the drives. Training for both in- 
dependence and responsibility appear, to occur 
later among Parisian middle-class children than 
among our own, while sociability does not seem 
to be regarded as important a goal of socializa- 
tion for the French as for the American parent. 

The question inevitably arises as to which is 
better: the American socialization process or the 
French? Are we speeding up the teaching of 
independence and responsibility too much? Do 
the French delay too long? Are we emphasiz- 
ing the right goals in socialization? These are 
value questions which can only be answered by 
examining the consequences of each system of 
socialization. If we knew that one consequence 
of a long dependency period and a strong de- 
pendency drive was a more responsible indi- 
vidual, then we would be able to modify our 
socialization procedures accordingly. One way 
of finding out the consequences would be to test 
the following hypothesis: Emphasis upon the 
learning of one particular drive may affect the 
strength of other drives, so that we can expect 
to find linkages between drives. 

It may be, for example, that a society which 
emphasizes sociability as a drive will also be a 
society with a strong drive for conformity. The 
American socialization process puts a high 
premium on group acceptance, and training for 
getting along with others is begun early in the 
child’s life as we have already indicated. It may 
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be that as the parent or teacher builds up the 
group as a socializing agent with power to re- 
ward and punish, the parent or teacher is un- 
wittingly encouraging a strong drive for con- 
formity. Let us look at how this might occur. 
One of the first drives the child a:quires is 
the dependency drive. As an infant he learns to 
depend upon his mother for food; she comes to 
stand for someone who supplies the nourish- 
ment which stops his hunger pangs. Gradually 
her presence becomes satisfying to him; he stops 
crying when she enters a room and resumes cry- 
ing when she leaves. Finally her words of ap- 
proval come to have reward value for him and 
he depends upon her for guidance in knowing 
what to do and what not to do, in terms of her 
approval and disapproval. This need to have 


the mother’s approval and to avoid her disap- 


proval is obviously a powerful weapon in the 
socialization process. 

But what the American parent unwittingly 
does soon after dependency upon herself has 
been learned is to transfer some of this de- 
pendency from herself to the peer group. She 
teaches the child, and later on the school does 
also, to find satisfying the approval of his play- 
mates and to want to avoid their disapproval. 
“Bobby won’t want to play with you if you do 
that’; “What will Susie think of you if you act 
like that?” ; ‘Johnny is spoiling our story, boys 
and girls. What shall we do about children 
who spoil our stories?” are the kinds of expres- 
sions parents and teachers use as they build up 
the power of peers to reward and punish. At 
first the peer group rewards and punishes for 
conformity or lack of it to adult standards. 
Later it builds its own standards and enforces 
conformity to these; at this point being different 
from the group brings group disapproval. 
Typical of the predicament the socializing agent 
now encounters is that of the mother whose 
third grade son refuses to wear snow pants be- 
cause “‘the kids will laugh” at him. Conversely 
we find the child who dares to be different is 
the child who has never learned to want to be 
popular and who goes his own way without too 
much regard for group approval and disapproval. 
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At this point it should be noted that every 
society must teach conformity to a certain ex- 
tent. Every member must observe the mores of 
his society or the society would disintegrate for 
lack of a common culture. The criticism here 
is that our socialization process may be produc- 
ing undue conformity with resulting witch hunts 
and the like and that the French system may be 
producing undue individualism with resulting 
disunity of alarming proportions in political af- 
fairs. 

Having been through countless fads and 
fancies with regard to child-rearing practices, 
perhaps what we now need is a look at the 
socialization process in terms of our goals, or 
to put it another way, in terms of the drives we 
want our children to learn. Then we can ask 
ourselves, what are the conditions which will 





produce optimal strength of this drive? At 
what age can the learning of this drive best be 
initiated? How might the learning of this 
drive effect the learning of other drives? In 
answering these questions it is this writer's 
thesis that cross-cultural data from other Wes- 
tern societies will be of considerable value. 
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Courts for Family Cases 


About 385,000 children wind up in the 
nation’s Children’s Courts each year, but with 
a few exceptions, most of these courts do a poor 
job of helping children in trouble, the Public 
Affairs Committee reports in a new pamphlet, 
Children in Court, by Helen W. Puner. 

Poorly qualified judges, inadequate probation 
departments, too few diagnostic and treatment 
facilities, and community apathy are the prin- 
cipal reasons for the failure of these courts to 
do the job expected of them, the report de- 
clares. Based on a study of the New York City 
Children’s Court, the pamphlet says that com- 
munity resources must be mobilized to provide 
for better temporary and permanent shelters, 
diagnostic and treatment facilities, vocational 
guidance opportunities, and more effective 
liaison between school authorities and the 
courts. 

The report also deals with a brief history of 
the Children’s Courts throughout the country 
and shows the major weaknesses in most of them. 
It recommends, almost without exception, vastly 
increased probation and psychiatric services for 
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every Children’s Court. 

The Bureau of Public Affairs of the Com- 
munity Service Society of New York also deals 
with this problem in a recently published 
pamphlet, A New Pattern for Family Justice. 
This is a proposal for unification of courts 
dealing with child, youth, and family problems. 
It gives illustrative cases, showing the wasteful 
and unsatisfactory method of moving families 
from court to court for various problems. This 
study contends that unification of the scattered 
jurisdiction of the many courts dealing with 
these cases would greatly increase the prospect 
of success in dealing with them. 

A committe of the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York after a two-year study 
has recommended a new court to deal with all 
cases involving children and families in trouble. 
The report of the Special Committee on the 
Study of the Administration of Laws Relating to 
the Family states that at present as many as 
seven untelated courts handle cases that have 
their beginning in some form of family break- 
down. 
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The Parental Responsibilities of Grandparents 


RUTH ALBRECHT 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


W/UAT does it mean to be a grandparent or 
a great-grandparent? What are the advantages, 
privileges, and expectations involved in this 
status? We cannot give definitive answers that 
will cover all age stages and all living conditions. 
People who become grandparents for the first 
time may be in their early thirties or almost any 
age beyond that, but not necessarily decrepit or 
even “old” in the usual sense of the word. 
They also stay young longer today, at least the 
average grandparent in his fifties has not de- 
clined as much as a person of that age would 
have during previous centuries. With the added 
years of life it means that today’s families can 
count on having more people taking grand- 
parental roles than ever before in history. 

Two purposes prompt the analysis of genera- 
tion patterns. The first is to examine the re- 
sponsibilities average elderly grandparents and 
great-grandparents take for their descendants 
beyond the second generation. Responsibility 
denotes closeness but grandparents who take this 
away from the parents of the children may be 
punishing the second generation, may need per- 
sonal response and ego-satisfaction, may need 
power over people, or may need something to do. 
The second purpose is to note how cultural 
expectations, social factors, and individual in- 
terests shift with increasing numbers of parent- 
generations. 

Every effort was made to select a representa- 
tive sample from the over 700 people who are 
over sixty-five years old and live in a mid- 
western community.? Ninety per cent of the 
people who are parents are also grandparents 
with an average of 7 grandchildren, with a 
range of 1 to 27 grandchildren. Only 30 per 


* This is the third of a series of articles on families of 
older people. The study was made with the Committee on 
Human Development of the University of Chicago under the 
direction of Drs. R. J. Havighurst and E. W. Burgess. 

? For details of sampling see R. J. Havighurst and R. Al- 


bean Older People (New York: Longmans Green, 1953), 
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cent of the parent group are now great-grand- 
parents with a range from 1 to 19 grandchil- 
dren and an average of 5 great-grandchildren. 
What Grandparents Do. Older people in our 
sample gain much from their association with 
third and fourth generation descendants. They 
are stimulated, become acquainted with the 
customs, ideas, and problems of the present gen- 
eration, gain emotional response, and find that 
their lives are enriched. We expected to find 
people with full responsibility for third and 
fourth generation descendants but this seems to 
be a rare occurrence in the older age group. In 


“fact, only 5 per cent of the grandparents and 


none of the great-grandparents take care of 
children regularly while the parents work. Their 
attitudes indicate a sense of duty, personal pleas- 
ure and pride. For example, a widow nearing 
the age of seventy-five has the greatest amount 
of responsibility for grandchildren but finds it 
stimulating: 

I think them that has lots of interests live longer. 

Right now I could live with my daughter, 

live a lady's life and not lift a hand but I don’t 
want to.... I always have to keep busy. I'm here 
to take care of the children because they need a 
home. My daughter-in-law works and I think the 
children need someone around all of the time—the 
granddaughter who is 19 needs me and my 11 year 
old grandson needs more time than his working 
mother can give him. 
This woman is sociable and could have denied 
her obligations, could hide behind her age or in- 
firmities, or place her loyalties on her son’s side 
since he was divorced from the mother of these 
children and had remarried. Her reward is 
affection, appreciation and a feeling of useful- 
ness. 

Overnight visits of school-age youngsters is 
enough for one: “They like to stay overnight 
with me and like to talk. I enjoy having them 
and they think it’s a picnic but I wouldn’t want 
to have them longer.” This attitude is not un- 
usual and is not an indication of lack of love. 
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CHART I, INTER-GENERATION VALUES OF PARENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIPS 


Parents 
Ideal is companionate adult-adult 


relationship when second genera- 
tion members are grown. 


Are responsible for children until 


they are able to care for them- 
selves at age of 16-21. This may 


be extended for advanced educa- 


tion, training, or other conditions. 


If parents are ill, old, or in finan- 
cial need, their children are ex- 
pected to care for them. 


Feeling of responsibility for sec- 
ond generation even when they are 
adults, 


Share own home with children un- 
til grown and may continue this 
arrangement for life. 


Social class of parent is shared 
by child until independent. 


Children are expected to share re- 
ligious beliefs of parents. 


Parents retain many memories of 
children’s pranks and problems. 
Can be embarrassing to children. 


Close emotional bond between par- 
ents and children; love expected but 
dislike is possible. 

Parents may take pride in the 


achievement of children, resent 
success, or show dislike by neglect. 


Parental selection of friends and 
associates sets pattern for children’s 
peer group. 
Teach own value system to second 
generation. 


If the child is ill, parents continue 
care until he recovers or until an 
institution takes over his care. 


The community usually blames the 
parents for an erring child. 
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Grandparents 
Adult-child relationships tend to 
hold between first and third gen- 


eration. 


Must not take responsibility for 
grandchildren unless the parent is 
ill, works, or is unable to give 
care. 


Grandchildren generally are not 
expected to take responsibility for 
grandparents unless wealthy, or in- 
tervening generations are unable to 
Bive care. 


Less feeling of responsibility. 
Should accept it only when second 
generation cannot do so, 


Infrequently live in same home. 


Third generation may have moved 


up or down the social scale. So- 
cial distance may require adjust- 
ment to new status. 


May have same religious adherence. 


Memory of growth process of 
grandchildren is less important. 


Love, pride, and interest prevail; 
less emotional tension when skip 
one generation. 
Generation distance reduces person- 
ality tensions. 


Little direct responsibility for peers 
of young people. 


Share own value systems indirectly. 


Women are expected to help in 
home during illness or crisis. Men 
expected to help financially if nec- 
essary. 


Grandparents are not held: respon- 
sible for 3rd generation mistakes. 


Great-grandparents 
Adult-child relationships only. 


Not expected to care for 4th gener- 
ation. May take responsibility for 
4th generation if intervening par- 
ents wish this. 


Great-grandchildren are not ex- 


pected to take responsibility for 4th 


generation ancestors. 


No feeling of responsibility. Two 
intervening generations carry this. 


Do not live in same house with 
great-grandchildren. 


Change of status by either 2nd, 


3rd, or 4th generation may place 
each parent-group in a different so- 


cial class. 


Less emphasis on identical religious 
adherence. 


Memories are spotted, usually re- 
stricted to occasional contact. 


Pride and love for 4th generation 
without personal threat or tense 
emotional ties. 


No evidence of personality ten- 
sions. 


Only distant social connection. 


Do not impose value system; share 
it indirectly. 

Not responsible for help in most 
family crises. 

No responsibility; intervening par- 
ent-figures receive the blame. 
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CuHarRT I—continued 


Children are ego-extension. Par- May boast 


friends or family members. 


Parents are honored when their They share honors of the 3rd gen- 
eration but less directly than do 


children are successful. 
the parents. 


Many older people find the noise and activity 
of youngsters acceptable for a short time but 
tire of it and wish for peace and quiet before 
long. That may be why 19 per cent of the 
grandparents and 4 per cent of the great-grand- 
parents take on child supervision jobs only oc- 
casionally. Men who have retired take on these 
tasks frequently but not as much as do the 
women. 

Active social participation by visits with the 
family is the most common relationship and 
does not involve responsibilty in either direc- 
tion. This is the pattern for 62 per cent of the 
grandparents and 31 per cent of the great-grand- 
parents. The elders may give up something be- 
side their time for this. For example, several 
dignified grandmothers say they go to the 
movies with the youngsters sometimes but must 
then sit through Westerns even though they do 
not really enjoy them. But they know they must 
stay with the children’s level of interest. Their 
pleasure is gained from the reaction of the 
younger generations. 


My grandchildren and I are very close . . . they 
run over here at noon and when school is out be- 
fore they go home. . . . I always see their report 
cards before their parents do. ... They think it is 
a treat if I go to the movies with them. . . . I 
do go sometimes but I don’t really care for them. 


Letters are the only means of communication 
between generations for 10 per cent of the 
gtandparents and almost half (48 per cent) of 
the great-grandparents. Geographic distance, 
travel costs and problems, and the brief vacation 
periods of the younger groups are blamed for 
keeping the generations apart. 

Separated generations may never know about 
each other. Four per cent of the grandparents 
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about grandchildren 


ents may boast about them to select freely and frequently; this is ex- 
pected and accepted. 
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Unrestricted boasting; may be mild 


for 2nd generation, stronger for 
3rd, unlimited for 4th if anyone 


will listen. 


Only reflected honor for achieve- 
ment of success. 


and 17 per cent of the great-grandparents have 
only vague information about the existence of 
descendants. In most instances difficulties with- 
in intervening generations are found; broken 
families, in-law troubles, and separations stand 
out more than illness of the older person. Well 
integrated families do not seem to fall apart 


when they become larger due to the added gen- 


erations. 


Grandparent Gains and Losses. Privileges 
and responsibilities of grandparents may vary 
somewhat by regions and urban situations. In 
the midwestern area pioneer and ethnic influ- 
ences still show some force in local expectations 
of behavior. These are outlined in Chart 1 to 
show generation changes, and seem self-explan- 
atory except for a few more details. Parents are 
expected to take care of their children who will 
in turn take over responsibility for aged parents. 
Grandparents and great-grandparents are sup- 
posed to allow the second and third generation 
to take care of their own children without inter- 
ference except in unusual circumstances. When 
illness or other problems arise they are expected 
to lend a hand if they possibly can; men by 
financial aid if possible, women by helping in 
the home or staying with the children. The 
extent of this help depends upon the youth, 
health, strength and financial condition of the 
elderly person. Grandparents can give direct 
aid or take full responsibility for third genera- 
tion members only if the children are orphaned, 
or the parents are absolutely unable to care for 
them. The “hands off” policy prevails unless 
the intervening generation fails and then grand- 
parents are admired for assuming responsibility. 
However, parental rewards and punishments are 
related to the strength of ties; parents may be 
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honored but grandparents and great-grand- 
parents bask only in reflected glory when third 
and fourth generation members achieve success. 
But they are also not blamed for errors made 
by these young people. 

Social relationship patterns show similar gen- 
eration shifts. This is in part due to the fact 
that only 14 per cent of the grandparents live 
under the same roof with their grandchildren. 
It is difficult for people from forty to sixty years 
apart in age to develop an adult-adult com- 
panionship pattern. The value systems change 
considerably between two generations and those 
of the third generation may be quite foreign to 
the elder family members. In fact, they may 
wonder how the values they transmitted to their 
children could be distorted in being passed on. 

The social class position of the family mem- 
bers may shift considerably ; one child may move 
upward, another downward, creating a rift or 
causing third generation members to grow up in 
a social group different from that of the grand- 
parent. Social distance can be even greater be- 
tween the aged parent and the fourth generation 
and as a result customs and values of the 
younger group may seem quite foreign to the 
elders. 


Religious beliefs are usually shared by parents 


and children but marriage to a spouse of dif- 
ferent faith and convictions, and the personal 
inclination of the individual can lead him to 
accept another faith. In the community studied 
the church roles show shifts made within the 
past three generations; the Protestant-ethnic 
church has Sullivans, Clancys and other Irish- 
sounding names on its roster, while the Catholic 
membership includes names characteristic of 
Protestant-Scandinavian immigrants. 

Conclusion. Older grandparents are not 
likely to have full responsibility for grand- 
children and great-grandchildren and no evi- 
dence emerged in this study to indicate that 
they covet it. If cases of extreme indulgence or 
excessive love exist they were well concealed. 
Nature may have a way of avoiding extremes in 
later maturity by reducing available energy. In 
addition, the local culture holds parents ac- 
countable for their children but relaxes expecta- 
tions, blames and gains with each successive 
generation, Presumably the roles for five gen- 
erations are more vague or detached than for 
four generations. Apparently the closer the 
parent-relationship the more intense will be the 
feelings, emotions and responsibilities of family 
members. 





Twenty-five Years of Marriage Counseling 


The silver jubilee of what is called “the 
first marriage consultation center in America,” 
founded in 1929 at New York's Labor Temple 
by Dr. Abraham Stone and the late Dr. Hannah 
Stone, his wife, is being celebrated this year. 
Dr. Stone, in an interview i in the 
New York Times (Feb. 8), observed that the 
center was founded in a church, because at that 
time churches were the only agencies interested 
in marriage counseling. A few months ago 
the center was merged with the Marriage Con- 
sultation Service of the Margaret Sanger Re- 
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search Bureau, of which Dr. Stone is Director. 
He notes two broad differences between mar- 
riage counseling “then and now’—first, that 
young people now seek premarital counseling, 
a trend that pleases him; second, that marriage 
counseling, in its earlier days primarily con- 
cerned with medical help in the physical aspects 
of marriage, has now broadened to include psy- 
chological help, and that there is now a general 
belief that marriage counseling must take the 
whole family into account.—Merrill-Palmer 
News Notes, Feb. 12, 1954. 
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Studies of Three-Generation Households 
MARVIN R. KOLLER 





Department of Sociology, Kent State University 


THE modern household generally consists of 
two generations: the parents and the offspring. 
The primary concern of this unit has been the 
individual happiness of its members. A sec- 
ondary concern has been to achieve a harmoni- 
ous relationship between the members. It is 
generally held that these objectives are best se- 
cured by living apart from other households. 

The desire to establish a household which is 
residentially separate from other households is 
increasingly being frustrated by reason of the 
lack of housing facilities in crowded cities. To 
further complicate matters, more people in our 
population are living beyond sixty-five years of 
age. Some, who are parents, are looking to 
their children to satisfy their needs. One solu- 
tion has been to create a three-generation house- 
hold. 

A three-generation household is defined as a 
living arrangement in which a husband and a 
wife rearing a child or children under twenty- 
one years of age have either one or both of their 
parents also living in the same home with them. 
There are many means by which the needs of 
aging parents may be served and the two-genera- 
tion household preserved. This report deals 
with those people who have bypassed other 
possibilities and have chosen to create a three- 
generation household. 

In an attempt to appraise the general nature 
of three-generation households, three studies 
were designed and carried out in 1952 and 
1953 mainly in a heavily populated section of 
northeastern Ohio.* 

In the original study, all the homes in a rural, 
predominantly Protestant community were 


+ Marvin R. Koller and Graduate Students, ‘‘A Study of 
the Town of Best Families,’ unpublished manuscript, Kent 
State University, 1952. Bernard Wrenn and Associates, ‘‘A 
Study of Three-Generation Families, Annevar, Ohio, 1952,” 
unpublished manuscript. 

Bernard Wrenn, ‘‘Three Generation Families: A Study 
of Three Generation Family Units and Some Impacts on the 
a ag unpublished M.A. Thesis, Kent State Univer- 
sity, le 
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plotted on a map. Each home was assigned a 
number until all 617 homes were counted. Ten 
per cent or 62 homes were randomly chosen 
using Snedecor’s Table of Random Numbers.? 
A necessary assumption was that there was at 
least one household unit in each house. The 
fact that there may be other units housed in the 
same house was not forgotten but rather taken 
into account. The wife in each of these house- 
holds was the chief informant by means of a 
guided interview. The purpose of such a pro- 
cedure was to determine the extent and nature 
of three-generation households in the com- 


* munity. 


Understandably, all of the households visited 
were not three-generation households but they 
would fall into one of four possible categories: 
(1) a household not concerned with three-gen- 
eration living, (2) a household concerned with 
three-generation living only in the past, (3) a 
household which will establish a three-genera- 
tion household in the future, and (4) a house- 
hold presently living as a three-generation unit. 
Depending upon the situation in a given house- 
hold, the interviewer secured either informa- 
tion about the problems of three-generation liv- 
ing or the ideas held about three-generation 
living by those not associated with it directly. 

The second study followed the same design 
with the exception that it occurred in an urban, 
predominantly Catholic community and yielded 
200 cases. 

The third study consisted of intensive probing 
of thirty three-generation households with the 
aid of interviews, questionnaires, and schedules. 
These thirty cases were new cases which were 
located both in Ohio and in Virginia. They 
were located not by chance but by enlisting the 
aid of persons who knew the location of three- 
generation households. No claim is made that 
these thirty cases are representative of all three- 


2 George W. Snedecor, Statistical Methods (Ames, Iowa: 
The Iowa State College Press, 1946), pp. 10-13. 
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generation households in any given community. 
The study was exploratory by nature and not 
planned as definitive. It did result in tentative 
conclusions which may serve to stimulate further 
investigation of this type of family living. The 
first two studies, however, are more representa- 
tive of their respective communities. 

In the original study, 46 of the 62 households 
were not concerned with three-generation family 
living. Sixteen cases were located, however, 
which were concerned with the three-generation 
pattern. This would approximate a ratio of one 
household in every four which was affected by 
three-generation living. The second study in 
the larger community confirmed the original 
study’s findings in regard to the frequency of 
this type of family organization. It was origi- 
nally thought that three-generation households 
would be found in much greater proportions in 
a given community. Such was not the case, how- 
ever. 

All three studies revealed a striking ambi- 
valence towards the creation of a three-genera- 
tion unit. Half of the households favored bring- 
ing their parents into their homes and the other 
half disapproved. One informant demonstrated 
this ambivalence by stating, “Let the children 
learn respect for their grandparents, but do not 
let the elders interfere with your plans.” Just 
how the children would learn to respect their 
elders who were deprived of any authority is not 
quite clear. Her case, however, does illustrate 
how torn she was between her desire to help 
her aging parents and yet preserve the inde- 
pendence of her home. 

In brief, many people wanted to do the “right 
thing” with respect to their parents and their 
own families. The means by which to accom- 
plish this end is not clearly defined in our soci- 
ety and each family unit has had to explore or 
to experiment with certain modi vivendi. 

A sample of these rule-of-thumb techniques 
may be found in the following statements 
gleaned from the schedules: “Treat them as 
equals.” “Keep them well separated from the 
rest of the family.” “Agree beforehand who is 


boss.” “Give the grandparents control at 
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times.” “Understand their personalities.” 
“Keep away from them if you can, there’s bound 
to be trouble.” 

The three-generation household was recog- 
nized by most of the informants as a hazardous 
type of family living in which the combined 
virtues of a diplomat, statesman, and saint are 
needed. The elders have had considerable au- 
thority in the past and they do not find it easy 
to relinquish power to their own children. The 
husband and the wife have just begun to live 
their lives independently and somewhat resent 
the intrusion of a threat to this newly found 
authority. The youngest generation, in turn, are 
baffled by the splitting of authority among their 
elders and their own desires to be ‘grown up.” 

Most three-generation households were 
created by the mother of the wife moving into 
her married daughter's home. Her past experi- 
ence with household routines, the rearing of 
children, and other family matters led to much 
distress within the home. The manner with 
which the wife (second generation) treated her 
mother was very often the key to a harmonious 
or unhappy three-generation household. 

One unexpected finding was that the three- 
generation units studied did not last very long. 
Most of them lasted from one to five years al- 
though there were exceptions to the rule such 
as one case which had been active for thirteen 
years. A possible explanation for this result is 
that older people have a high death rate. 

The eldest generation faces the constant prob- 
lems associated with failing health and loss of 
status. The youngest generation constantly 
presses for more freedom of thought and action. 
It is the second or middle generation which is 
caught between the pressures from above and 
below. The studies reveal that the second gen- 
eration members have faced this situation quite 
well and report that they are in favor of this 
type of family arrangement. They demonstrated 
an ability to solve the numerous problems as- 
sociated with multiple-family living. In the 
cases wherein this quality was limited or absent, 
it was found that household accord was not 
likely to ensue. 
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Medical Genetics and Marriage Counseling 


C. NASH HERNDON, M.D. 
The Bowman Gray School of Medicine, Wake Forest College 


THE variety of problems that may confront 
the marriage counselor seems almost endless, 
embracing as it does the whole range of human 
emotional problems. In addition to the usual 
and unusual matters of interpersonal relations, 
problems involving some aspect of heredity may 
be expected to arise on occasion, either as a 
primary question or as a secondary or contribut- 
ing factor in a larger problem. When such 
questions arise, the marriage counselor should 
be prepared to give scientifically sound answers, 
or to refer the client to an acceptable source of 
genetic information. Fortunately, knowledge 
regarding human heredity has advanced rapid- 
ly in recent years, and more reliable information 
is available for application to problems of this 
nature. 

Medical genetics is a relatively young spe- 
cialty field that has arisen in an attempt to bridge 
the gap between clinical medicine and laboratory 
genetics. All aspects of human inheritance, 
whether involving “normal” characteristics or 
hereditary diseases, are of interest to the medical 
geneticist. Centers where advice concerning 
problems in human genetics may be obtained 
have been established in a dozen universities 
within the past decade. The work of some of 
these “heredity clinics” has been described by 
Reed (1952), with a tabulation of the types of 
problems referred to the Dight Institute of the 
University of Minnesota, and by Dice (1952). 
Lists of established clinics are available in these 
two publications. As many of the questions 
that come to the genetic counselor are of a type 
that may also be presented to the marriage coun- 
selor, a brief survey of some of these problems 
seems pertinent. 

One of the most frequent questions of genetic 
importance encountered is that of the effect of 
marriage of cousins. Advice is often sought by 
young persons who are related and who are con- 
templating marriage, or the question may be 
presented by a parent who has misgivings con- 
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cerning the interest of a young person in a 
cousin. It is common knowledge that the laws 
of most civilized countries prohibit marriage of 
very close relatives, and that similar taboos exist 
in many primitive tribes. There are numerous 
folk tales concerning malformed and abnormal 
children resulting from unions of close relatives. 
Many intelligent persons therefore inquire con- 
cerning the scientific basis for these customs and 
beliefs. 

The crux of the question regarding cousin 
marriage lies in the prevalence in the population 
of concealed traits that may be quite undesira- 


* ble, known as “‘recessive’’ traits. The basic units 


of heredity, the genes, occur in pairs within 
each body cell. A pathologic gene that is weak- 
er in physiologic action than its normal partner 
is said to be “recessive,” and will usually pro- 
duce no demonstrable effect on the individual 
as long as it is paired with a normal gene. 
There are literally hundreds of types of such re- 
cessive genes which may produce very severe 
effects on children if the child receives a “double 
dose” of the same type of gene. An individual 
having one member of a gene pair normal and 
one abnormal may be termed a “‘carrier,”’ but ap- 
pears to be entirely normal. A child may receive 
a double dose only if both parents are carriers 
of the same type of recessive gene. There are 
hundreds of types of such genes, but the fre- 
quency of any specific type in the population is 
usually rather low. For example, if one person 
in 10,000 in the population is a carrier of a spe- 
cific variety of recessive gene, the probability 
that two unrelated carriers of the same gene 
might marry is only 1 in 100,000,000. Such 
events do occur by chance, but are relatively 
rare. On the other hand, a certain proportion 
of all genes are identical in cousins because of 
being derived from the same common ancestor. 
Approximately 1/8 of all genes are identical in 
two first cousins, simply because two of the 
gtandparents are the same people for each 
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cousin. For second cousins, 1/32 of all genes 
are identical. Therefore, the probability that 
any given gene might be exactly matched by the 
marital partner would be 1:8 for first cousins 
and 1:32 for second cousins, but only 1:128 for 
third cousins. If a person is known to be a 
carrier of a dangerous recessive gene, his chance 
of marrying a carrier of the same gene might 
be in the neighborhood of 1 in 1,000 to 1 in 
10,000 for an unrelated persons, but would be 
1 in 8 for a first cousin and 1 in 32 for a second 
cousin. As no one knows what kind of reces- 
sive genes he may be harboring—and probably 
everyone has some recessive genes of greater or 
less serious significance (Muller, 1950)—the 
risk to the children involved in cousin mar- 
riage becomes obvious. 

Of course the final result depends on the 
kind of hidden characteristics carried by the 
couple in question, and these may be either de- 
sirable or undesirable. It is common knowledge 
that animal breeders intensify desired qualities in 
stock animals by close inbreeding, but it should 
be remembered that this is done only by select- 
ing the most desirable animals in each genera- 
tion for breeding, and ruthlessly discarding the 
rest that may show undesired qualities. Al- 
though this process would probably work in 
man also, it would be totally unacceptable social- 
ly and morally. The frequency of recessive 
traits that are undesirable in the sense of pro- 
ducing severe handicap or disease is apparently 
much greater than the frequency of desirable re- 
cessive characteristics that would increase the 
biologic efficiency of individuals. It has been 
estimated that of all new gene mutations occur- 
ring in man, approximately 95 per cent are del- 
eterious in some degree, while only about 5 per 
cent are neutral or biologically advantageous. 
The effects of cousin marriage are therefore 
much more likely to be harmful than beneficial, 
and it would be good policy to discourage the 
marriage of closely related persons. A more 
extensive discussion of this problem may be 
found in the excellent textbook by Stern 
(1949), Principles of Human Genetics. 

Advice may also be sought by those about to 
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be or recently married concerning hereditary dis- 
eases known to have occurred among relatives. 
Most couples who are concerned over the possi- 
bility that hereditary disease may affect their 
children will consult their physicians, if the 
problem is faced openly. At times a fear of 
this problem may be concealed by one party to 
the marriage, often with resulting disagreement 
concerning desire for children, fear of preg- 
nancy and marital discord. Domestic discord 
which is based on such fears is sometimes difh- 
cult to recognize, and will be effectively dealt 
with only if the counselor persists until the root 
of the trouble is exposed. Some persons are re- 
luctant to admit the existence of such things as 
insanity, mental deficiency, suicide or cancer 
among their relatives, although the social stigma 
of such conditions is much more imagined than 
real. In the experience of the writer, fears of 
this type are usually exaggerated and may fre- 
quently be eliminated or reduced to proper per- 
spective by bringing them into the open and 
substituting factual knowledge for superstition 
and suspicion. A number of such mental con- 
flicts are based on popular notions which have 
no basis in fact, such as the frequently encoun- 
tered belief that suicide tends to run in families. 
This superstition was neatly disproved by Kall- 
mann, Deporte and Feingold (1949) in a care- 
ful study of twin pairs. A number of other no- 
tions encountered in genetic practice prove to be 
equally baseless. 

Proper evaluation of family situations involv- 
ing hereditary abnormalities requires fairly exact 
and rather extensive knowledge concerning the 
persons requesting advice and their relatives. A 
pedigree, listing the exact blood and marriage 
relationships of all pertinent individuals, is re- 
quired and also medical information concerning 
any affected relatives. Such data can usually 
be best assembled by a physician and should be 
interpreted by one with training in medical 
genetics. Although some diseases, such as 
hemophilia, always follow the same hereditary 
pattern, other conditions are found to be in- 
herited in one manner in some familes and in an 
entirely different way in other families. Many 
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hereditary conditions will exhibit one of the 
classical genetic mechanisms, such as dominant, 
recessive or sex-linked transmission, but many 
others are more complex and frequently repre- 
sent interactions between hereditary and en- 
vironmental factors. Factual knowledge in this 
field is progressing rapidly, and any advice given 
should be based on knowledge of the individual 
family concerned as well as on adequate knowl- 
edge of current research. Unfortunately there 
are not enough heredity clinics in the United 
States at present to make specialist knowledge 
available for all families that need it. Within 
the past dozen years courses in medical genetics 
have been added to the curricula of a number of 
schools of medicine, and it is to be hoped that 
reliable genetic advice will soon be easily ob- 
tained through the medium of the family physi- 
cian. Until such information becomes generally 
available, referral of complex problems to an 
established clinic seems advisable. 

Careful investigation of the patient’s family 
will usually enable the geneticist to offer certain 
predictions regarding future children that might 
be born. These predictions will usually be 
found to be in the nature of probability state- 
ments regarding the likelihood that a given 
pregnancy might result in a normal or a dis- 
eased child. These may vary all the way from 
the rare instance in which it is certain that all 
children of a given mating will be handicapped, 
through the classic genetic ratios of 50 per cent 
and 25 per cent affected children, through 
smaller percentage risk figures, and in some 
cases complete assurance that all children would 
be normal. Although the idea of “betting 
odds” is familiar to many people, the applica- 
tion of specific risk figures to personal matters is 
often an unfamiliar procedure. It is necessary 
for the counselor to present such risk figures in 
a manner that is simple and direct, and to be 
certain that the clients really understand the im- 
plications. It is essential that each case be care- 
fully considered individually and any genetic 
problem related to the total social and psycho- 
logical situation of the family. At a recent 
symposium on genetic counseling (Dice et al., 
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1952) it was repeatedly emphasized that advice 
must be tailored to meet the needs of the indi- 
vidual family. For example, a risk of 25 per 
cent that the next pregnancy might result in a 
child with a severe hereditary disease usually 
fatal in infancy might be interpreted somewhat 
differently in different situations. For a couple 
with no children and very desirous of having 
them, perhaps themselves of superior attain- 
ments, and able to provide a well adjusted 
home, the 25 per cent likelihood of a crippled 
child might be overshadowed by the 75 per cent 
likelihood of a normal child. Such a couple 
might well accept this risk in the hope of having 
one or two normal children, and would be 
psychologically prepared in advance for the pos- 
sibility of a severely handicapped child. From 


“a strictly eugenic viewpoint the writer would be 


willing to approve such a decision, and would 
feel that advance knowledge of the worst that 
could happen would do much to reduce any 
apprehension of the parents to proper per- 
spective and to facilitate adjustment if an un- 
fortunate result should occur. On the other 
hand, this same risk might be entirely unac- 
ceptable to a couple having two or three normal 
children and another one already handicapped 
and requiring continuing medical care for the 
remaining life span. The writer would approve 
a decision by the second couple to have no more 
children. The best procedure in such situations 
would be to bring all pertinent facts into the 
open for full discussion, and then to have the 
couple concerned make their own decision. The 
question of family size is a highly personal one 
and any reasonably intelligent couple should be 
able to reach a decision acceptable to their con- 
sciences if the facts are available to them. Only 
mentally incompetent persons should require 
outside control. The function of the genetic 
counselor should be to guide, but not decide. 

A different type of problem in which a 
heredity clinic may be helpful is that posed by 
situations in which the paternity of a child is 
open to question. For several years the medi- 
colegal applications of blood typing have been 
generally accepted by our courts. In cases 
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involving an illegitimate child where the accused 
father denies responsibility, the court may order 
blood tests for possible exclusion of paternity. 
At present the use of the ABO blood groups, 
the MN blood types and the subgroups of the 
Rh factor are generally recognized as reliable 
and acceptable for court usage. A group of 
rarer antigens may also be added to the test 
battery. Tests of this type can never prove con- 
clusively that a given man is the biologic father 
of a given child, but the reverse—excluding a 
given man as a possible biologic father—may 
frequently be conclusively proved. Thus inno- 
cent men may frequently be cleared of charges 
that are almost impossible to disprove by the 
usual methods of witness testimony. 

Blood testing may also be useful in marital 
problems that are not involved in the courts. 
To cite a specific example, consultation was 
requested by a married woman shortly after 
delivery of her first child. She admitted that 
she was not certain whether the true father of 
her child was her husband or another man. 
She stated that if her husband was the actual 
father, she intended to break off the extra- 
marital affair and try to be a good wife and 
mother. If the other man should be the true 
father, she planned to divorce her husband 
and marry the other man. Blood specimens 
were obtained from the mother, the child and 
both men concerned. Fortunately, the labora- 
tory tests provided conclusive exclusion of the 
other man as a possible father and gave a 
compatible result for the woman's husband. 
In another case of somewhat similar back- 
ground, the paternity of the third child in a 
family came into question. Here it was shown 
that the husband could not be the father of the 
third child, but had compatible reactions with 
the first two, while the other man involved gave 
a compatible reaction for the third child. Al- 
though a divorce was contemplated, after 
lengthy discussions with all parties concerned 
arrangements were made for the third child 
to be placed with an agency for adoption. The 
original couple settled their differences and 
agreed to try to make a secure home for the 
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two older children. In a variety of possible 
social situations involving suspected or known 
misconduct, doubts concerning paternity of 
questioned infants may frequently be resolved 
by appropriate tests and the way opened for a 
suitable solution of the marital problem. 
There are several other varieties of social 
problems whose solution may be greatly facili- 
tated by application of genetic knowledge, 
several of these having been discussed more 
extensively by Dice (1952) and by Kallmann 
(1953), the latter with particular reference 
to mental health and psychiatric disorders. The 
usefulness of genetic techniques extends into 
all fields of medicine and into many fields of 
social and interpersonal relationships. It would 
of course be ideal if all marriage counselors, 
genetic counselors and family physicians knew 
enough about each other’s work to be able to 
give completely adequate advice on all phases of 
some of these complex problems, but such a 
utopian situation does not exist and there arc 
limits to the extent of knowledge of any one 
person. At present it would seem that many of 
these problems would best be handled by coop- 
eration of specialists of different backgrounds. 
The marriage counselor should be alert to recog- 
nize situations in which genetic or special medi- 
cal advice would be helpful, and conversely the 
physician should also recognize situations in 
which a trained marriage counselor is needed. 
Cooperation of this type is now available only 
in large clinics where specialists of all types are 
constantly present, and there are far too few 
such centers operating in America today. It 
is certainly to be hoped that the availability of 
persons with adquate training in marriage 
counseling and in medical genetics will increase 
in medical centers throughout the country. 
Although marriage counseling has developed 
into a profession which will continue to operate 
independently of the field of medicine, there 
are obviously wide areas of overlapping inter- 
ests. Health, in its broadest aspects, includes 
four components, physical, mental, social and 
genetic, and recent trends in teaching and prac- 
tice of preventive medicine include attempts to 
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incorporate all of these features into the broad 
field of public health (Meads, 1953). Medical 
genetics is beginning to be integrated into such 
broad programs of public health, a relationship 
that has been advocated by this department for 
many years (Allan, 1936; Herndon, 1953). As 
optimum health must include adequate adjust- 
ment of the individual to family life, marriage 
counseling must certainly have 2 place in pro- 
grams of this type also. Broader cooperation in 
the future between geneticists, physicians and 
marriage counselors should be mutually benefi- 
cial, broadening fields of influence and effective- 
ness and providing additional avenues of public 
education. 
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The U. S. Government Printing Office has 
available for 20¢ a copy, an annotated biblio- 
gtaphy Selected References on Aging. The titles 
are Classified under five headings: Social aspects 
of an aging population, economic aspects of 
aging, medical considerations, general refer- 
ences, and conference and group discussion 


methods. 
The Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor released a bulletin this year with 


the title “Older” Women as Office Workers. 
Three experimental projects for retraining 
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women in stenographic skills and one designed 
to utilize women as part-time office-machine 
operators are described. The bulletin says that 
recent studies bear out the conclusion that wo- 
men more than men are confronted with age 
restrictions when looking for employment. 

A new Public Affairs Pamphlet, When Parents 
Grow Old, by Elizabeth Ogg approaches this 
same problem not from the financial angle, but 
from the point of view of the personal adjust- 
ments and relationships between different aged 
members of the family. 
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The Influence of Family Relations and Family 
Experiences on Personality* 






DON C. CARTER 
Utah State Agricultural College 


AMONG all the qualities which a person 
develops through living, possibly none is of 
greater consequence in influencing either his 
personal well-being or his functioning as a mem- 
ber of society than his feelings about whether 
or not he amounts to something. This feeling 
about himself—the self-image of the person— 
is determined primarily by the nature of his 
relationships with others. Some authors consider 
the child’s “self” to be determined by the in- 
fluence of his parents in the home,’ The pioneer 
sociologist, Cooley, spoke of the ‘“‘looking-glass 
self” in which a person reflects in his attitude 
about himself the feelings of others toward him 
as a person. More recently, Camilla Anderson? 
has written of the “mirror-image” to describe 
again the process through which the child’s 
feelings about himself are influenced by the way 
the important persons in his life treat him, and 
how they feel about him. Anderson suggests 
that if the child receives an ample supply of 
demonstrated love, he will develop a sense of 
worth or value which will assist him in con- 
structing an image of himself as amounting to 
something. The parents are seen as playing a 
key role in this drama. 

The remainder of this paper reports on a 
study which was conducted to test the hypothesis 
that a person’s feelings about himself are in- 
fluenced more by his relationships with the im- 
portant people in his life than by the experiences 
he shares with them. The family was selected 
as the area in which the study should focus, 
because of the strong potential force of the 
parents in influencing the child’s feelings about 

* Presented at the Annual Meeting of the National Coun- 
cil on Family Relations, Research Section, Michigan State 


College, August 31-September 2, 1953. 
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2 Camilla M. Anderson, Saints, Sinners and Psychiatry 
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himself, either positively or negatively. 

Setting. Included in the study are 305 high 
school students in Emery and San Juan Counties, 
Utah. All students in attendance at the San 
Juan High School, and the juniors and seniors 
at the South Emery High School, were included 
in the study. Of the 305 students, 156 were 
gitls, and 149 were boys. In terms of family 
size, 153 were living in families of five or 
fewer children, and 151 in families of six or 
more children, with one student not reporting 
the size of his family. Over 90 per cent of the 
students were members of the Mormon Church. 
The influence of affiliation with different re- 
ligious groups was, therefore, not determined. 

The communities in which these students 
live are rural, and predominantly agricultural. 
In San Juan County, the students live in or near 
communities of approximately twelve hundred 
population. The distance to the nearest city 
of more than six thousand population is 150 to 
200 miles, Students in Emery County are living 
only 40 to 60 miles from this same city, but 
they live in smaller communities of from five 
hundred to seven hundred population. 

A series of Family Life Institutes was held in 
the high schools during each of the two years 
preceding the research study, which facilitated 
the establishment of rapport with the students. 
Members of the research team participated in 
these institutes. The information reported here 
was collected as part of a larger survey con- 
ducted by the Department of Sociology and the 
Extension Sociologist. 

Method. The California Test of Personality 
was selected as an objective measure of the 
child's feelings about himself as a person. Only 
the total score of the test was used. It is recog- 
nized that this test does not provide a clear- 
cut, sharp measure of the student’s feelings 
about himself, or personality, as here defined. 
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The limitations of the test are obviously limita- 
tions to be found in this study. Nevertheless, 
with its recognized limitations, the California 
Test of Personality is considered to present a 
general, over-all picture of the student’s feelings 
about himself as a person, and about himself 
in relation to others. 

Students were placed in rank order by per- 
sonality score, and divided into upper, middle, 
and lower thirds for the purposes of comparison 
with the Relationship and Experience Items in- 
cluded in the test. 

The study was limited to an analysis of only 
a narrow range of family experiences, on the one 
hand, and family relationships on the other. It 
is felt, however, that the range is sufficiently 
wide to test, on an exploratory basis, the com- 
parative strength of experiences which one 
shares with others in his family, and one’s rela- 
tionships with others in the family, as influences 
on personality. 

The term Family Experiences is used to de- 
scribe situations which the student encounters as 
a member of his family. These experiences do, 
of course, involve relationships with others, but 
the nature of the relationships is not necessarily 
indicated by the experience. The Experience 
Items selected for study are: 


Mobility Between Communities (number of moves) 

Mobility Within the Community (number of 
moves) 

Employment of Mother (outside home ‘during past 
year) 

Sex of Student (male or female) 

Marital Status of Parents (married, separated, di- 
vorced, etc.) 


Size of Family (number of children) 


The term Family Relationships is used to 
describe the student’s feelings about some 
phases of his relationship with his parents. The 
Relationship Items are: 


Strictness of Parents (are the parents thought to 
be too strict) 

Parents’ Expectations (do the parents expect too 
much of the student) 

Parental Favoritism (do the parents seem to treat 
other children in the family better) 

Identification with Mother, and with Father (is 
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parent checked as one of four from list of ten 
who “have qualities you would most like to 
have when you are older’’) 

The Family Relationship Items are considered 
to be a measure of the general feeling of the 
students toward their parents, rather than an 
isolated segment, in contrast to the Experience 
Items. The reporting of excessive strictness, 
parents expecting too much, or favoring other 
children, is interpreted as reflecting a generally 
hostile attitude on the part of the student to- 
ward his parents. No attempt is made to debate 
the issue of whether or not the parents have been 
too strict, too demanding, or have favored other 
children. This information is interpreted simply 
as a reflection of the attitude of the student to- 
ward his parents, as revealed by his feelings 
about these particular test items. 

In attempting to appraise the relationship be- 
tween identification with each of the parents 
and personality, no attempt was made to measure 
the degree of identification. It is recognized 
that an over-identification with a parent may be 
a negative thing, but in the absence of a measure 
of extent, or degree, identification is interpreted 
as an expression of a positive, affirming attitude 
on the part of the student toward the parents, 
in contrast to the hostile attitude represented by 
the other Relationship Items used. 

In attempting to determine the comparative 
association between family experiences and per- 
sonality, and family relationships and person- 
ality, the chi-square model was used to determine 
the existence of relationships which cannot be 
accounted for by chance. Those items found to 
be associated with personality at a level of prob- 
ability beyond the .05 are considered to be 
relationships which cannot be accounted for by 
chance. A summary of the chi-square probability 
levels is presented in the tables on the following 
page. 

Findings. The findings of the study support 
the hypothesis in a general way. The evidence 
is consistent with the theory that one’s feelings 
about himself as a person (or one’s personality 
as here defined) are more closely related to the 
nature of his relationships with his parents than 
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Tasze I. Personatity AND Famity Experrences: Lever 
or Prosasitity FrroM Cxt-SQuaRE 








Level of Level of 





Mobility Within Com- 
munity 70 

Mobility Between 
Communities 80 


Isolation of Residence .50 
Employment of Mother .30 


Sex of Student 50 
Marital Status of Par- 
ents .10 
Size of Family OL .0§-.10  .10-.20 








experiences in the family is such that we can- 
not say the relationship is not due to chance, 
for most of the Experience Items. The findings 
are not interpreted to mean that such experiences 
as frequently moving from one community to 
another, or moving about from one home to 
another in the same community, are not ex- 
periences which will influence the personality 
development of the student. They are inter- 
preted to mean that this kind of experience in 
and of itself, does not necessarily influence in a 
predictable way, the personality development of 
the student. One’s personality is more the re- 
sult of the totality of his experiences than of 
isolated segments. Stott? has emphasized the 
difficulty of determining the influence of family 


Tasze II. Personatity AND Famity Retationsuips: Lever or PRoBABILITY FROM CHI-SQUARE 








Level of Proba- Level of Proba- Level of Proba- Level of Proba- Level of Proba- 
Family Relationships bility for Boys _ bility for Girls _ bility for Small _ bility for Large 


bility beyond: ; }: 


beyond: Families beyond: Families beyond: 








Parental Strictness O01 05 .OO1 001 .O1 
Parents’ Expectations .O1 .80 .OOI .O1 .20 
Parental Favoritism .OO1 .50* .oo1* 

Identification with Mother .05 05 .20 .30 .30 
Identification with Father .02 -99 .OO1 30 .0§ 





* Parental Favoritism called for a Yes-No answer. There were insufficient Yes answers from those scoring high on the test to use the Yes-No division 
by Upper, Middle, and Lower personality scores. Therefore, the Chi Square association was computed in these instances by holding favoritism constant 
and computing the x? association between Personality and Sex, and Personality and Size of Family. This was done by comparing the “No” scores on 
Parental Favoritism for boys with those of girls, and for students in small families with those in large families. 


to the nature of the experiences he shares with factors on the child’s development by using 
them. single isolated items. A more general appraisal 

The association between personality and one’s of the setting in which the child grows is 
; needed. Experiences such as mobility, living in 
comparative isolation on the periphery of the 


| Tasze III. Personauity AND Size or Fairy 
community, and employment of the mother, may 

















Number of Children not reflect the over-all experience world of the 
Personality Score inteaily Total child, or his role in or reaction to the experience, 
1-5 6 or more and are not found to be associated with per- 
sonality at a signicant level. 

Low - 60 Tor Perhaps students who live in a home where 
a. “ 57 103 they are secure in the knowledge of being loved 
mer $0 100 and accepted are able to absorb and to handle 
Total 153 151 304° external experiences which might otherwise be 
x? = 14.98 P .or df=a ® Leland Stott, ‘‘Some Family Patterns and Their Relation 
* One respondent, in the “low™ row, failed to indicate the numberof 0 Personality Development in Children,” Journal of Experi- 

children in his family. mental Education, 8: 148-60, December, 1939. 
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destructive to their developing an adequate sense 
of self. In contrast, students who have strong 
doubts about themselves, as a result of unfavor- 
able relationships in the home, may be further 
damaged by such an experience as a high de- 
gree of mobility which prevents their being able 
to establish continuing, satisfying relationships 
with others to compensate for their lack of 
secure relationships in their home. 

‘The relationship between the marital status 
of the parents and the personality of the student 
is not clear-cut. There is a marginal association 
at the .10 level of probability, which is inter- 
preted to suggest the forceful influence upon 
personality of the experience of growing up in 
a home torn by separation of the parents, or loss 
of a parent from any cause. It is recognized 
that the fact of parents remaining together does 
not assure favorable care for the child, and that 
separation or loss of a parent may have many 
different meanings to a child, depending on how 
it occurs, the circumstances and feelings sur- 
rounding the situation, etc. The results are 
interpreted to suggest, however, that the des- 
tructiveness arising from family breakup may 
not be as readily offset by his being well loved 
as appears to be true of the other Experience 
Items included in the study. 

Size of family, alone of the Experience Items, 
is associated with personality at a significant 
level. Students who live in families of five or 
fewer children score higher on the test thin do 
those in families of six or more. 

Children in larger families do not regard 
their parents as being more strict, more demand- 
ing, or treating other children better, more 
frequently than do children in small” families. 
Nevertheless, the association between such feel- 
ings and personality is favorable for those who 
are living in families of five or fewer children. 
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‘girls with the mother. 


All the Relationship Items are associated 
with personality beyond the .05 level of signifi- 
cance. Students whose attitude reflects a nega- 
tive relationship with their parents score lower 
on the test than do those who indicate more 
positive feelings. Size of family and sex of the 
student influence the association between per- 
sonality and parents’ expectations and favorit- 
ism, but not parental strictness. 

Identification with each parent is associated 
with personality at a significant level. Students 
who score high on the test are identified with 
each of the parents more frequently than those 
who score low. Those who indicate hostile 
attitudes toward the parents are less frequently 
identified with them, as would be expected. 

Boys tend to identify with the father and 
Personality does not 
appear to influence this pattern. Cross-sexual 
identification, however, is closely associated with 
personality. Girls who score high on the test 
are more frequently identified with the father 
than those who do not. Similarly, boys who 
score high identify with the mother more often 
than those who score low. 

Girls identify with the father more frequently 
than boys with the mother, making the father 
the dominant object of identification in the 
home, but selection of each parent declines as 
the family increases in size. 

A more crucial test of the hypothesis would 
be possible if more items, covering a broader 
range of experiences and relationships, were 
included. The findings cannot be regarded as 
definitive but do lend support to the hypothesis 
in that students who regard themselves favor- 
ably are those who appear to enjoy a positive 
relationship with their parents. The influence 
of sex and size of family may merit further 


study. 
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Factors Affecting Group Psychotherapy with 
Married Couples* 


GERHARD NEUBECK 


Student Counseling Bureau, University of Minnesota 


THE interest in group psychotherapy has 
been part of the increasing interest in all psy- 
chotherapy in the last decade. While groups 
have been used as an educational device in the 
general field of marriage and family life, the 
literature shows that only relatively few efforts 
have been made to do actual marriage or pre- 
marriage counseling in a group setting. Clini- 
cians object particularly to groups that are com- 
posed of married couples.1-* They have stated 
that it interfered with the group process. There 
has not been, however, a real attempt to study 
the dynamics in a group of mates, husbands and 
wives together. 

The literature yields sparing commentaries 

on the usefulness of the group approach in re- 
gard to marital or premarital problems. The 
work of Stone and Levine?, Levine and Brod- 
sky’, Dakan®, Boodish?®, and Neubeck"! have 
supplied relatively little insight as to group 
process. Stone and Levine? report: 
Group therapy in sexual maladjustment is a feasible 
and useful method. In some cases, it actually brings 
about a complete solution; in others, it serves to 
crystallize rapidly the area of conflict. It affords 
the benefit that verbalization and catharsis have— 
clarifying a confusing problem. It relieves the feel- 
ing of inadequacy in isolation and provides an in- 
centive for accepting a varying response. 

Dakan® examined perception of self and 
others in a group and reported rather encourag- 
ing results from therapy. Levine and Brodsky,® 
who did premarital counseling with a group at 
a mothers’ health center, state: 

Pre-marital group therapy can be a positive contribu- 
tion to the prevention of marital maladjustment. It 
can help young people to develop more positive 
attitudes toward marriage both through increased 


awareness of the meaning of interpersonal rela- 
tionships and because of the knowledge of which 


* This paper is based on the author’s Ed.D. project at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, July, 1953. 
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each one brings to marriage and what can be ex- 
pected of marriage. 


Boodish’® and Neubeck™ each worked with 
college classes and speculated about the value of 
the group approach for students of whom only 
a small minority was married. Both writers are 
aware of the limitations that a college group 
presents, but they also believe that further ex- 
perimentation with the group method could 
lead to a more intense treatment-like process. 

No worker has attempted to examine the 
process in this type of group psychotherapy, 
however. The question arises why such an ex- 
amination has not been made. 

Group psychotherapists who consider working 
with married couples have faced an immediate, 
powerful “therapeutic tabboo.” Psychologists 
who have been active in the counseling field 
have been aware of this as well as psychiatrists. 
This “therapeutic taboo” confronted them at the 
moment their education in the professional field 
began. It pertained, however, primarily to the 
practice of individual counseling though it was 
automatically adapted to the group approach, 
also. It is held that outside of mere fact-finding 
sessions, counseling jointly with husband and 
wife presents a very grave problem and perhaps 
is untenable. 

The writer examined reports in the literature 
dealing with this “therapeutic taboo” in relation 
to individual counseling. While space is not 
available here to examine these papers in detail, 
the writers came to the conclusion that having 
joint sessions with husband and wife could pro- 
duce dynamics that obstruct therapy. Maurice 
J. Karpf says it would jeopardize possible thera- 
peutic outcome.! Margaret Fitzsimmons’ has 
stated that she has not attempted treating couples 
together because the usual marriage problems in 
social work agencies involve more conflicts and 
hostilities between the partners. No one men- 
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tions the term transference but this seems to be 
implied here. While some of the writers do 
speak of the advantages that joint treatment 
would have, they dare not come out and say so, 
or else claim it should be confined to one inter- 
view. 

The present study was undertaken to investi- 
gate the process of group psychotherapy with 
married couples. The writer attempted to ex- 
amine the basic objections to joint treatment 
through a clinical analysis of the process in a 
group of such mates. 

The procedure involved the selection of 
couples for the therapy group, the experience of 
twenty sessions of group therapy, and the exami- 
nation of them with certain psychological in- 
struments before and after the total experience. 
The participants were residents of greater New 
York, all of whom had sought help for their 
marital problems from the Margaret Sanger 
Research Bureau of New York City which con- 
ducts a marriage counseling service. The final 
group members were selected from a larger 
group of Bureau patients on the basis that they 
had marital difficulties but were not suffering 


from a severe disturbance. They were secured 
for the group by an intake interview conducted 
by the therapist. After seven sessions, one of 
the originally chosen couples moved away from 
town and was replaced by another couple which 


had been selected on the same basis. This 
couple remained for the rest of the meetings. 
The group itself was composed of three couples 
or six individuals. One psychological test and 
two questionnaires were used in the study. The 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
was administred to each individual before and 
after the group experience; it was used to evalu- 
ate personality adjustment initially and possible 
changes after group psychotherapy. One mar- 
riage questionnaire also administered before and 
after was utilized to ascertain the marriage rela- 
tionship at the start of the sessions and as it 
looked at the conclusion of group psychotherapy. 
The last questionnaire (Table 1) was used to 
solicit opinions from group members as to 
dynamics in joint sessions. This questionnaire 
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Taste I. Reactions or Group Memsers To Dynamics 
tn Jomnt Meetincs 








Felt that presence of spouse 


inhibited Ya No 





From talking in general 

From talking about sex 

From bringing out feelings against 
spouse 

From bringing out feelings for 
spouse 





Felt that presence of spouse made 





For objectivity toward that spouse 

For consciousness of how group 
therapist acted toward that 
spouse 

Any difference at all 





was given at the end of the group experience. 

In order to examine the “therapeutic taboo” 
the following conceptualization was made. If it 
was possible to ascertain that couples had made 
new adjustments, had developed in specific ways, 
could these developments be traced to dynamics 
in group sessions ? 

The examination of the “therapeutic taboo” 
then took the form of first making a report of 
the couple’s general background and their prob- 
lem. This was done in case summary form, 
which included data taken from the MMPI, the 
counselor's evaluation of the personal adjustment 
of the spouses, their feelings about themselves, 
their tensions, moods, and capacity of flexibility. 
Data from the Marriage Questionnaire helped 
to realize a more subjective view of marriage 
partners toward their spouses. Next, an exami- 
nation was made from the verbatim records as 
well as the therapist's notes of individual ses- 
sions on what was here called the “Gestalt’’ of 
the group therapy sessions. This was an attempt 
to describe the spirit of the couple in their being 
together, the way they seemed to be discouraged 
or encouraged during the course of the meeting, 
what they did for or against each other, the tone 
of their voices, etc., the total behavioral aspects 
of the session. The counselor’s observations, of 
course, were subjective; his notes occasionally 
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incomplete and inadequate; yet a clinical picture 
emerged that gave some justice to the conclu- 
sions drawn from the report of the “Gestalt.” 

Third, an examination of the verbatim records 
was made. While every statement by a group 
member might seem an important one—since 
group members are at the same time individuals 
as well as spouses, and their marriage partners 
are in the same room with them each and every 
meeting—statements in relation to three specific 
regards were most important to study. First, 
statements occurring between spouses and selves 
were examined. Specific attention was paid to 
the warning that had been expressed by writers 
as to the violent interactions, “free-for-alls” that 
might result. Second, statements were examined 
between therapists and spouses, and spouses and 
therapists. Here the warning had been that 
transferences and over-identifications might 
stand in the way of good therapy. Thirdly, 
statements between spouses and other group 
members were examined. Again, possible 
involvement, transferences, and identifications 
said to be crucial were looked for; all in all, the 
verbatim record was thus screened for signifi- 
cant statements relating to these factors. 

The final step was to see in which way the 
nature of the statements had impaired or 
furthered the “Gestalt” of the couples as it was 
pictured. What in these statements might have 
brought about an appearance of negative dy- 
namics about which we were warned? Why did 
statements seem to have little or no influence on 
the process at all? Judgment about these factors 
was also facilitated by the result of a short 
questionnaire, which we described above. 


1. Factors Which Seem To Have a Positive In- 
fluence On The Group 
1. Spouses use group to relate to each other. 
2. Spouses learn to communicate with each 
other. 
3. Spouses pressure each other to communicate. 
4. Spouses co-experience everything that oc- 
curs in the group. 
5. Spouses want to succeed out of loyalty to the 
group. 
6. Spouses are made to feel in joint group situ- 
ations that they are both responsible for the 
marriage. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18, 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


27. 


. The group is an opportunity to show one- 


self; it is am arena for everything to be 
bared. 


. Group shows interest in each of the part- 


ners; does not favor one over the other in 
terms of attention. 


. Group is opportunity to discover new things 


about the spouse. 

Group makes for wanting to help others: 
spouse is one of the others. 

Group throws new light, more objective 
light, on spouse. 

Group expects spouses to make efforts to- 
ward each other. 

Group treats spouses as a team; expects them 
to function as a marriage. 

There is no “hiding place’ for spouses in 
a group. 

One spouse can talk for the other in a 
group when the other is indisposed. 
Spouses see other couples have difficulties 
too. 

Group has opportunity to see both sides 
of the picture. 

Kindness in a spouse begets kindness in the 
other, 

Group sees spouse in a way unexpected by 
other spouse. 

Group is opportunity to try out new ad- 
justments to each other that were not made 
made at home. 

Therapist gives equal support to both. 
Therapist gives equal share of attention in 
regard to problems. 

Therapist accepts both spouses. 

Therapist can show them on the spot when 
they fail to understand or communicate with 
each other. 

Therapist can interpret one to the other. 
Therapist can teach how protective one can 
be by his example. 

Therapist can play a father role to both 
of them. 


II. Factors Which Seemed To Have A Negative 
Influence On The Group 


1. 


Spouses show attitudes only to impress 
group. 


2. Spouses interact with spouses for the sake 


of the group, not the spouse. 


3. Group is not always interested in one’s case. 
4. Group is too much interested in one spouse 


only. 
5. Weight of one couple’s problem is too heavy 


on the group. 


6. Group takes one spouse's side which annoys 
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the other. 
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7. A faulty realization that one couple's prob- 
lem fits that of another—there is a tendency 
to think that way. 

8. One spouse’s aggressiveness intimidates the 
other. 

9. One spouse’s rigidity holds back the other. 

10. Feeling that individual therapy for the other 
spouse might have been better, since no 
therapy is needed for oneself. 

11. Group member holds up therapist as an 
authority against the other spouse. 


Ill. Factors Which Seemed To Have Little Or No 
Influence On The Group 

1. Relationships that spouses have toward other 
members that could bother the other spouse. 

2. Therapist helping one member more than the 
other on a given occasion. 

3. Therapist loaded (in the direction of the other 
spouse). 

4, Therapist’s interpretation favoring one spouse 
over the other. 

5. Therapist’s directiveness toward one spouse— 
rarely does the other one get defensive. 

6. Therapist being “in cahoots” with one spouse 
or this suspected by the other. 

7. Therapist taking stand against one spouse 
and later against the other. 


IV. Developments Which Seem Not To Have Oc- 

curred 

1. Hostility of one partner kindling hostility 
in the other. 

2. Spouses inhibiting each other. 

3. Extensive transferences either to members 
or to therapist. 

4. Spouses playing up to therapist in compe- 
tition to other spouse. 

5. Free-for-alls. ; 

6. Radical withdrawals caused by partners. 

7. Sexual inhibitions because of couples in the 


e 


groups. 
8. Collection of “ammunition” against other 
spouse. 
9. Pressures from one spouse to the other to 
conform. 


10. Feelings of shame about the other spouse. 

11. Therapist’s over-identification with one spouse 
and not the other. 

12. Therapist’s identification with men rather 
than with women, the therapist being a man. 

13. Spouses wanting approval from therapist to 
“make the grade.” 


It seems from this analysis that joint husband 
and wife sessions are possible; that they have 
more positive effects on therapy than negative 
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ones; that a spouse is forced to relate to his 
partner in the group; that the impact of the 
presence of the others sets up a condition of 
interaction ; that other group members relate to 
his spouse and this affects the partner; that 
the opportunity arises to do something for each 
other which has been caused directly by a 
response from the group members; that the 
group is an arena in which the couples use this 
condition to relate to each other. All of the 
advantages that group psychotherapy has are 
maintained. They seem not to be ill-affected by 
the joint therapy. The group is a healer, even 
if both husband and wife are present. 

There are a number of factors which seem to 
be responsible for the limitations to marital ad- 
justment of the couples in our group. These 


-also point to more general principles. There is 


the time element. Twenty meetings seemed too 
short a span for all the dynamics to develop that 
might prove to be crucial ones. Forty or sixty 
meetings appear to be more advantageous. Per- 
sonality factors such as psychopathy seem to be 
more harmful to good interaction than the 
“therapeutic taboo.’ Also, enough transfer- 
ences of sibling rivalry must be enacted to de- 
velop deeper relationships. This is perhaps a 
function of the time element. 

It has also been found that the role of the 
therapist is an important aspect of group therapy 
with married couples. Further exploration into 
his activities, orientation and function is needed ; 
his general techniques, directiveness and pa- 
tience. Questions, such as meetings without the 
therapist, should be further investigated. It can 
be stated that from this study it is indicated that 
the therapist must be extremely sensitive to the 
telationship between the couple, that he must 
be able to recognize danger points where couples 
might clash with each other, that he must be 
able to communicate well with both husband 
and wife, that he must be able to bring a couple 
back to the group when they have gone too far 
ahead of the group’s capacity to understand and 
that he must be aware of his own feelings in 
regard to marriage. (Understand how it influ- 
ences his counseling. ) 
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Group members expressed their reactions to 
this group of mates through a short question- 
naire. It seems that in general they are in agree- 
ment with the fact that the joint sessions do not 
inhibit them. Seven out of the eight felt that 
they were conscious of how the therapist acted 
toward the spouse. In a future study, a more 
detailed instrument might be devised to ascer- 
tain from group members the variety of response 
to dynamics in joint meetings. 

It is apparent from this study that the ad- 
vantages of group psychotherapy outweigh the 
disadvantages. Of course, this finding is sub- 
ject to limitations which have been stated. The 
number of participants was also very small and 
the tools of investigation extremely subjective. 
Greater numbers of groups should be studied 
in a systematic way by a variety of investigators 
with standardized instruments so that the char- 
acteristics and generalizations obtained from this 
study can be vigorously scrutinized and elabo- 
rated upon. It is hoped, however, that this 
study has been a path-breaking one, that it has 
contributed new knowledge about what goes on 
in group psychotherapy sessions with married 


couples. 
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About one out of three women of working 
age is in the labor force (over nineteen million 
women). These make up 30 per cent of all 
workers. Of the working women, more than 
half are married, and more than five million 
have children. The average age of women 
workers is thirty-seven and a half years (April 
1953). Clerical workers are the largest occu- 
pational group. Since 1940 there has been a 
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Working Women in the United States 


marked shift of women workers away from pri- 
vate household work. 

Besides these regularly employed women, a 
majority of the million direct salespeople who 
sell from three to seven billion dollars worth of 
goods annually on a door-to-door basis is wo- 
men. They do this direct selling in their spare 
time. 
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Research Findings on the Effects of Modern-Day 
Religion on Family Living* 


CARL F. REUSS 
Executive Secretary, Board for Christian Social Action, American Lutheran Church 


Tus paper was designed to seek out what re- 
search has disclosed of the effects of religion 
upon family living. It is illustrative rather than 
exhaustive, making no claim to completeness of 
coverage of recent literature. A fine-tooth- 
combing of the literature is essential to attain 
the full objective, for neither titles of articles 
nor book indexes were found to be fully ac- 
curate in indicating references to religion or 
religious influence. 

Persons professionally or ideologically at- 
tached to the institutions of organized religion * 
take much comfort from such widely accepted 
American findings as: Divorce occurs less fre- 
quently among the members of religious bodies 
than among the unchurched ; Premarital partici- 
pation in church and church-related activities is 
an omen favorable to a happy marriage; Court- 
ship behavior in conformity with conventional 
patterns, avoiding premarital sex indulgence, 
provides a solid basis of mutual confidence and 
respect for latter marriage; A marriage per- 
formed under religious auspices where both 
partners are of the same faith is likely to pro- 
vide a better adjusted marriage and, a stronger 
family than is a civil or religiously-mixed mar- 
riage; Dominant motives for marriage, which 
seek love, companionship, a home and children, 
are essentially spiritual rather than materialistic 
goals; Americans generally affirm a faith in God 
and accord the institutions of organized religion 
a high respect as agencies needed and valuable 
for the fullness of human living. 

Such conclusions represent only part of the 
picture. It is generally known that religion may 
be a sharply divisive influence, in itself respon- 
sible for breaking up individual families. More 


* Abridgment and minor revision of a paper read at the 
section on Religion and the Family of the National Council 
on Family Relations, 15th Annual Conference, East Lansing, 
August 31-September 2, 1953. 
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significantly, there are numerous indications that 
religion is a secondary and waning influence in 
shaping marriage and family behavior. This 
point is documented by such quotations as the 
following: 


“The influence of religion as a factor contributing 
to fertility among the Mormons is being limited to 
an increasing extent by formal schooling.’” 

“The church was not a setting where an appre- 
ciable percentage of the couples first met. This was 
surprising in view of the fact that religion was such 
a powerful factor in the mate selection process.'” 

“Religion, although important, is only one of the 
factors determining intermarriage rates.” [Other fac- 
tors, as far as Catholics are concerned, appear to be] 
“(1) the relative percentage of Catholics in the 
total population; (2) the presence of cohesive ethnic 
sub-groups in the community; and (3) the socio- 
economic class of the Catholic population.” [The 
prediction is that} “the rate of intermarriage would go 
on increasing gradually but constantly for some time to 
come,’”* 

{In an evaluation of predictive factors for Swed- 
ish marital partners,} ‘Usually attending religious 
services was unfavorable to marital adjustment. Prob- 
ably Sunday School and Church attendance are not 
indices of conventionality in Sweden, and possibly 
if one had adequate indices of it, conventionality 
might be associated with marital adjustment.’* 

“More generally, Sunday meant a brief visit to 
church and then a day of relaxation and entertain- 
ment. Special features were later and larger meals 
than usual, ice cream for dessert, Sunday papers, auto- 
mobile rides, home appliance repairs, family visits, 
and the radio.” 

[Bossard and associates, based on their study of 
family rituals covering a period of about 80 years, 


1 Lowry Nelson, ‘“‘Education and the Changing Size of 
Mormon Families,’’ Rural Sociology, 17: 337, 1952. 

2 August B. Hollingshead, Marital Status and Wedding 
Behavior,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 14: 309, 1952. 

* John L. Thomas, ‘The Factor of Religion in the Selec- 
tion of Marriage Mates,’’ Amer. Sociol. Rev., 16: 491, 1951. 

4 Harvey J. Locke and Georg Karlsson, ‘‘Marital Adjust- 
ment and Prediction in Sweden and the United States,’’ 
Amer, Sociol, Rev., 17: 16, 1952. 

5 James H. S. Bossard and Eleancr Boll, Ritual in Family 
Living (Philadelphia: University of Penna. Press, 1950), 
p. 81. 
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declare that] “(1) Family rituals have been an in- 
tegral part of family life.... (2) They seem def- 
nitely to be on the increase. (3) Am increasing 
proportion of these rituals have to do with the secu- 
lar rather than the religious. .. .’* 


Clearly, religion is an important factor, but 
not the only factor, influencing family living. 
Education, socio-economic status, class conscious- 
ness, economic pressures, unique community 
folkways and mores, the prevailing secular cul- 
tural values—these also profoundly influence 
courtship, marriage and family patterns. 

That religion and the family mutually inter- 
relate, strengthen, support and give meaning to 
one another is generally accepted. Specific evi- 
dence, however, is extremely limited, due to the 
difficulty of measuring precisely the qualities 
that give strength to the family and that reflect 
the influences of religion upon behavior. One 
significant effort which makes a beginning at- 
tack on this broad problem is an analysis by 
Lenski of the relationship of sex, parenthood, 
occupation, financial status, education, vertical 
mobility, rural and urban origins, denomina- 
tional preference, and mixed marriages to de- 
grees of religious interest among 860 Indian- 
apolis families.’ Of certain of his findings 
Lenski says: 

“They emphasize the importance of the family 
unit as a factor influencing religious interest. The 
reinforcing tendencies which result from religious 
unity within the family seem to be of great im- 
portance. Conversely, the absence of such mutual 
reinforcement frequently seems to be associated with 
a relative lack of interest in religion. The data on 
mixed marriages together with those on childlessness 


suggest the great importance of the family unit as 
a factor influencing religious attitudes and behavior, 


and the need for further research in the area.”* 


What data normally are available on the in- 
fluence of religion on family behavior are 
focused largely upon the more easily measurable, 
but essentially external, aspects of family life, 


* James H. S. Bossard, Eleanor S. Boll, Winagene P. 
Sanger, ‘‘Some Neglected Areas in Family Life Study,” 
Annals, 272: 74, November, 1950. 

™ Gerhard E. Lenski, ‘“‘Social Correlates of Religious In- 
terest,"” American Sociological Review, 18: 533-544, October, 
1953. 

8 Ibid, p. 343. 
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or upon the extent to which distinctive teachings 
of the religious groups are practiced by adher- 
ents of these faiths. 

In this approach one fairly frequently finds 
analyses of number of children in relation to 
the religious affiliation of the parents, or of use 
of contraceptive techniques by members of the 
major religious groups. On the first point a 
fairly typical conclusion is that Jewish fertility 
is lowest, Catholic fertility is highest and that 
in mixed Protestant-Catholic marriage fertility 
is lower than in Protestant, but that Catholic 
fertility is declining at a faster rate than is 
Protestant.® 

References to the practice of contraception 
and attitudes concerning it generally indicate 
lower Catholic than Protestant or Jewish prac- 
tice and support, but they generally also indicate 
a fairly widespread lay Catholic acceptance both 
in theory and in practice of contraceptive tech- 
niques.?° 

Lenski found couples with children about half 
as often again as childless couples expressing 
“much” interest in religion. He suggests that 
“once children arrive there is often a quickening 
of religious interests on the part of the new 
parents . .. when the problem of transmitting 
the cultural heritage to the children is faced.”™ 

The general situation with respect to religious 
differences in reliance upon divorce is so well- 
known as to require only bare mention. Simi- 
larly well-known is the fact that divorce is rela- 
tively rare among one-religion marriages. 

In the area of courtship behavior a study of 
“Some Background Factors in Socio-Sexual 
Modernism” resulted in the conclusion that 
what its authors regard as more modern attitudes 
toward social-sexual relations are found among: 

“1. Jewish boys, and boys claiming no particular 
religious preference; 2. Older boys, or at least those 


attaining the 12th Grade in school; 3. Boys who have 
had most of their sex instruction from adult friends 


® See, for example, Robert F. Winch, The Modern Family 
(New York: Holt, 1952), p. 125; Harold T. Christensen, 
Marriage Analysis (New York: Ronald, 1950), p. 354. 

* The Fortune (1936) and Ladies Home Journal (1938) 
polls, and reports by Planned Parenthood chapters, are cited 
most frequently. 

1 Op. cit., p. $36, 
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of the family, and from reading they have done; 
4. Jewish girls, and girls claiming no particular 
religious preference; 5. Girls as they advance in 
school; 6. Girls who have had most of their sex 
instruction from doctors and nurses and from reading 
they have done." 

More traditional views they found appearing 
among the following groups: 

“1. Catholic boys; 2. 9th through 11th Grade boys; 
3. Rural boys (significant at about the 15 per cent 
level); 4. Boys who have had most of their sex 
instruction from parents, clergymen or who claim they 
have had none at all; 5. Catholic girls; 6. Girls 
in the lower grades in school; 7. Girls who have 
had most of their sex instruction from parents, scout 
leaders, and clergymen.”™ 


What some believe to be a greater naturalness 
and wholesomeness among Jewish groups con- 
cerning sex-related questions no doubt accounts 
for the so-called more modern viewpoint evi- 
dent in the Jewish boys and girls. The more 
conservative Christian tradition, which some 
would call prudish and others would say is 
schizophrenic because it tries to be modern 
while accepting vestiges of aceticism and Puri- 
tanism, also reflects itself in the attitudes of its 
followers. Especially significant for our pur- 
poses is the low, or traditional, score of both 
boys and girls whose chief source of sex educa- 
tion was clergymen. In both instances it was 5 
points below the next lowest group and 7.4 
points below the group average on a scale on 
which the spread was 11 points for boys and 
12 points for girls. 

That religiously-oriented persons may keep 
their passions under greater control during court- 
ship is suggested by a study reported in Social 
Forces, May, 1953, analyzing “The Time In- 
terval Between Marriage of Parents and Birth of 
First Child, Tippecanoe County, Indiana.” One 
conclusion by authors Christensen and Bowden 
is that “Couples having a religious wedding ex- 
perienced longer time-intervals than those hav- 
ing a civil ceremony. The likely explanation 
for this seems to be that the religious group had 


12 A. J, Drucker, H. T. Christensen, and H. H. Remmers, 
“Some Background Factors in Socio-Sexual Modernism,” 
Marriage and Family Living, 14: 336, 1952. 

8 Ibid, p. 337. 
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relatively fewer cases of premarital pregnancy” 
(page 351). 

All the major religious groups stress the de- 
sirability of choosing a marriage partner from 
within the same faith group. Should this warn- 
ing be disregarded the Christian groups, some 
more forcefully than others, encourage the two 
parties to join the same church. They point to 
the problems which arise when children enter 
the relationship. Yet religious intermarriages 
do occur and evidence supports the thesis that 
lay people are growing increasingly tolerant of 
the idea of religiously-mixed marriages." 

In the words of Murray H. Lieffer, in the 
Cristian Century for January 19, 1949, “Inter- 
faith marriages accentuate what appears to be a 
dominant trend in urban life toward a disregard 
of things religious.” 

Lieffer found in his studies that a minority of 
less than ten per cent of the spouses changed to 
the religion of the other. Roman Catholics 
were less likely to leave their church than were 
Protestants, and among Protestants Lutherans 
were less likely than were others to transfer. A 
study of the mixed marriage situation in the 
United Lutheran Church in America, conducted 
by its Board of Social Missions in 1951 and 
1952, reported that “‘out of every 100 mixed 
marriages entered into by Lutherans 20 would 
be to Roman Catholics, 1 to a Jew, 57 to other 
Protestants, three to other non-Protestants, and 
19 to non-church members.” The relatively 
high ratio of unchurched was given special 
comment. In these mixed marriages performed 
by Lutheran pastors about 35 per cent of the 
partners remained active in their respective 
churches, in another 40 per cent the non- 
Lutheran became Lutheran, in about 10 per cent 
the Lutheran joined the church of the non- 
Lutheran and in the remaining 15 per cent both 
mates dropped out of church or completely out 
of contact with the officiating pastor. 

Denominationally-mixed marriages, according 

14 See article by John L. Thomas, of. cit. 

% A Study of Mixed Marriages in the United Lutheran 
Church in America, p. 3. Published by the Board of Social 


Missions of the United Lutheran Church in America, 231 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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to Lenski’s study of Indianapolis couples, show 
“little” interest in religion in 33.1 per cent of 
the cases, whereas in “unmixed” marriages only 
20.8 per cent express “‘little” interest in religion. 
For those couples having “much” interest in 
religion the corresponding percentages are nearly 
reversed.?¢ 

That official teachings do influence behavior is 
suggested in a study of residential propinquity 
as a factor in the selection of marriage partners 
in Columbus, Ohio. It was found that “Catho- 
lic men who marry Catholic women tend to 
travel a greater distance to select a marriage 
partner than do males with other religious afhli- 
ations,”’17 

Religious practices and religious observances 
in the home have long been regarded as de- 
sirable. Family prayers, devotional readings, 
and family observance of key religious festivals 
are part of this pattern of family religion. A 
Woman’s Home Companion poll, reported in 
the September 1953 issue, shows all respondents 
favoring religious instruction in the home and 
all favoring Sunday School and church attend- 
ance. Three-fourths of them regarded the home 
as the most important source of religious train- 
ing, although over half considered today’s 
religious instruction to be ineffective. Perhaps 
for this reason two-thirds of the Catholics and 
Protestants favored religious education in public 
schools. Jewish respondents disapproved by a 
similar ratio. 

Bossard and Boll, in the study of family ritual 
previously referred to, found that “the Catholic 
Church is more dominantly the guardian of 
religion than is the case with Protestantism . . . 
[yet] Religious rituals in the home are less 
usual in Catholic than in Protestant homes” 
(page 120). In upper class families they noted 
a “general attitude . . . that anything deeply 
religious in nature is personal and intimate” 
(page 121). The result was that “the rites do 
not endure where there is no adult pattern to 
nourish them.”” Further evidence of the impor- 


%8 Op. cit., p. 542. 

3? Alfred <. Clarke, ‘‘An Examination of the Operation 
of Residential Propinquity as a Factor in Mate Selection,’’ 
Amer. Sociol. Rev., 17: 22, 1952. 
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tance of adult example and habit formation 
comes from a Texas study of religious attitudes 
and participation following enrollment in col- 
lege, which concluded that “Previous church 
attendance habits rather than verbal expressions 
of attitudes toward the church . . . are a more 
reliable base for estimating post-enrollment at- 
tendance habits.’’* 

Families still look to the religious institutions 
for what Bossard calls “rites of passage.” 
Church weddings, Hollingshead found in New 
Haven, were typical for couples, each partner 
of which was marrying for the first time, al- 
though not where either party had previously 
been married.?® Rites symbolizing entrance into 
adolescence and greater religious participation 
are widely accepted among Catholic, Jewish and 
Protestant families. At times of death, the 
religious officiants are called upon for leadership 
at the last rites and for solace and comfort. 

An interesting effort to seek out factors in the 
religious life of the family which would be 
significant in prediction of marital happiness 
picked out seven statistically significant factors 
among Catholic couples married an average of 
about 20 years: “1. No parental quarrels over 
religious or moral matters; 2. No premarital 
sex liberties; 3. No parental quarrels over reli- 
gious education; 4. Reception of the sacraments 
at the established age; 5. Two or more years’ 
membership in church organizations ; 6. Religion 
made childhood happier; 7. First religious in- 
struction received in the home.’’?° 

Eight other factors, of lesser significance, in- 
cluded parental approval of the marriage, Catho- 
lic periodicals in the home, mother’s regular 
attendance at Sunday Mass, both parents being 
of the Catholic faith, and prayers being said 
before meals in the home. 

Most religious groups in the western cultural 
heritage have taught the pattern of male au- 


18 Allan W. Eister, ‘‘Some Aspects of Institutional Be- 
havior With Reference to Churches,’’ Amer. Sociol. Rev., 
17: 69, 1952. 

9 Op. cit., p. 311. 

Gerald J. Schnepp and Mary Margaret Johnson, “Do 
Religious Background Factors Have Predictive Value,’’ Mar- 
riage and Family Living, 14: 302, 1952. 
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thority in the home. The husband was to be 
the head of the household; the marriage cere- 
mony usually included the idea of the wife 
obeying her husband. Yet, the companionship 
concept and the equalitarian ideal of the rela- 
tions between husband and wife have become so 
widely accepted in this country and elsewhere 
that Locke and Karlsson can declare: “Equality, 
or the absence of dominance by the spouse, was 
associated with marital adjustment in both In- 
diana and in Sweden.”?1 

Research findings such as the foregoing sug- 
gest that religious groups ought to subject their 
teachings on courtship, marriage and family be- 
havior to rigid scrutiny in light of the best mod- 
ern knowledge. They may well develop sound 
research projects, under their own auspices, to 
learn how accurate, vital and effective their: 

% Op. cit., p. 16. 


family life education programs are in influenc- 
ing family behavior in any meaningful way. 

Perhaps research under religious auspices can 
come more effectively to grips with the problem 
of evaluating religious influence on behavior. 
Certainly formal church membership, and almost 
certainly regularity of attendance at services, are 
inadequate indices of “religiosity.” Some 
criteria for distinguishing the nominal members 
from the devoutly dedicated are necessary if re- 
search hopes to indicate accurately the effects 
of religion upon courtship, marriage and family 
behavior. Further, in such studies of the influ- 
ence of religious factors upon family life, efforts 
should be made to hold constant such factors as 
education, occupation, income, and even denom- 
inational preference. This is seldom done, yet 
its importance is suggested by Lenski’s careful 
analysis previously cited. 





Time’s Prescription for Industry 


Time magazine for March 29, 1954 states 
that in 1953 about 3,500,000 families in the 
United States were in financial difficulty because 
of the high cost of sickness which took between 
20 and over 100 per cent of their annual in- 
comes. 

Sickness is costly for industry, too. Each 
year five hundred million man-days are lost 
because of injuries and sickness, with a loss in 
wages of nine billion dollars. Besides this, 
the efficiency and morale of workers are affected 
by worry over how to pay their doctor and hos- 
pital bills. 
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Helpful developments in industry have been 
preventive programs with regular examinations, 
and voluntary insurance plans (paid for by the 
company or by the company and the employees. ) 
About one fourth of U. S. industrial workers are 
still not covered by health insurance, and many 
others have inadequate protection. Since it is 
in the major medical expenses that health in- 
surance really counts (and where it now most 
often fails), this is the area many companies 
are concentrating on. Time urges industry to 
broaden and increase the health insurance of 
its employees. 
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INTRODUCTION 


IN RECENT YEARS American social scientists 
have published a mass of empirical data estab- 
lishing the fact that social classes do exist in the 
United States, and, furthermore, that member- 
ship in a particular social class does tend to 
predict a wide range of behavior patterns from 
voting habits to kissing techniques.* 

For the most part, however, these field 
studies, good as they are, tend to be static and do 
not tell us much about the dynamics of the 
American class system—how the system itself 
changes, and what happens to individuals or 
family units when they migrate from one level 
to another. Now that the laborious spade work 
has been done, we may expect that the new cycle 
of studies in this area will explore some of these 
crucial questions.” 

The study reported in this paper is an attempt 
to examine the relationship between social class 
mobility (either up or down) and family inte- 
gration. Our basic hypotheses might be stated 
in this way: if social class position is as impor- 
tant as social scientists seem to think it is, and if 
the American class system is as mobile as it ap- 
pears to be, then there must be fairly deep effects 
on family organization when a change in social 
class position occurs. Furthermore, these effects 


1 The literature on social stratification is vast. See especially 
the following: W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The 
Social Life of a Modern Community (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1941); W. Lloyd Warner, Marchia Meeker, 
Kenneth Eells, Social Class in America (Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates, Inc., 1949); A. B. Hollingshead, E/m- 
town’s Youth (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1949) ; 
W. Lloyd Warner and Associates, Democracy in Jonesville, 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1949). Social class was also 
a major variable in the first Kinsey report. See Alfred C. 
Kinsey, Wardell B. Pomeroy, and Clyde E. Martin, Sexual 
Bebavior in the Human Male (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Company, 1948). 

2 Carson McGuire in particular has been exploring mo- 
bility patterns and their relationship to family organization. 
See his articles: ‘‘Family Backgrounds and Community Pat- 
terns,"’ Marriage and Family Living, 13: 160-164, November, 
1951; ‘‘Conforming, Mobile, and Divergent Families,”’ Mar- 
riage and Family Living, 14: 109-115, 1952; also ‘‘Social 
Stratification and Mobility Patterns," American Sociological 
Review, 15: 195-204, April, 1950. 
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must be quite different when they involve “‘dif- 
ferential mobility’ —for example, when the chil- 
dren move to a higher social class, leaving their 
parents below them, or when one sibling moves 
up the social ladder, while the rest of the family 
continues to occupy its traditional social class 
position. One might also hypothesize that 
the net impact on family unity would be quite 
different when the entire family migrates as a 
unit. To complicate the process even more, it 
seems logical to assume that the total repercus- 
sions would be different again if the mobility 
were down instead of up. 

McQuire, in studying this process, typed his 
families into three basic groups.’ His “mobile” 
families were oriented toward upward movement 
in the class system; in his “conforming’’ units 
the general orientation was toward preserving 
the family in its present status ; and in his ‘“‘diver- 
gent” groups there was difference between the 
social class ambitions of the two parents. 

In the present study, one of our basic findings 
appears to be that there are very real differences 
between American families which have social 
class ‘‘continuity” and those which do not. The 
concept of “discontinuity”? has been employed by 
various writers in discussing stresses and strains 
in the American social system. The present in- 
vestigation would appear to show that perhaps 
one of the most basic disorganizing factors in 
American family life is vertical social class 
mobility. 

By family “integration” we understand the 


‘ability of the family to function as an organized 


group—that is, with a common subculture and 
all which that implies, such as shared values, 
ability to communicate, some degree of group 
consensus, and an ability to operate with some 
efficiency in solving problems facing the group.‘ 

2 “Conforming, Mobile, and Divergent Families,"” Mar- 
riage and Family Living, 14: 110, 1952. 

“For a good analysis of the factors related to family 


cohesion, see Earl Lomon Koos, Families in Trouble (New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1946), pp. 10-12. 
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In our social class terminology, we have fol- 
lowed that of Warner and his associates.5 It 
should be obvious that we are not concerned 
with such questions as to whether one class is 
“better” than another. Our concern is with 
class differences which predict family behavior. 

The present report covers an investigation of 
78 families. These family units were studied 
through a combination technique of having par- 
ticipant-observer papers written by student mem- 
bers of the families, using an outline provided by 
the writer. Interviews were conducted with 
students where further information seemed 
to be necessary. In these respects the method 
was similar to that employed by Angell.* All of 
the cases were studied in the setting of a state 
university and reflected both patterns of vertical 
mobility and social class continuity. 


The bulk of the cases represent what Warner 


calls upper lower, lower middle, and upper 
middle class groups, with an occasional lower 
lower, middle middle or lower upper. All types 
of communities are represented, ranging from 
farm families to residents of New York City. 
Negroes as well as whites are in the sample, also 
all of the major religious groups in the United 
States. Nothing is known about the representa- 
tiveness or uniqueness of the group. The pur- 
pose of the study was to explore family patterns 
related to social class mobility. It would require 
a much more elaborate research program to es- 
tablish the statistical frequency of the patterns 
in the general population. 

Of the 78 families in the present study, 51 
(65 per cent) were reported to be involved in 
vertical class mobility, whereas 27 (34 per cent) 
were described as having social class “con- 
tinuity’’—that is, the student expected to occupy 
the same position as his or her parents when he 
or she had graduated and attained full social 
status. 

The 51 families involved in social class mobil- 
ity could be subdivided as follows: 5 of them 
seemed to be cases in which the family was mov- 


5 Warner and Lunt, op. cit. 
* Robert C. Angell, The Family Encounters the Depression 
(New York: Scribner’s, 1936). 
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ing up the class structure as a unit, whereas in 
46 of these families “differential mobility” was 
an integral part of what was happening. 
The writer organized the cases into three basic 
types: 
Type I. Social Class Continuity (no vertical 
mobility taking place) 
Type II. Vertical Mobility As A Unit (all 
members of the family moving up) 
Type III. Differential Mobility (one or more 
members of the family moving up or down 
but not the entire family) 


The rest of the paper will be an analysis of 
these different types. 


ANALYSIS OF THE FINDINGS 


TYPE I. Social Class Continuity. In this 
type, represented by 34 per cent of our families, 
the family has established its social class posi- 
tion at a level which the student himself expects 
to occupy eventually. In our study these tend 
to be upper middle class families—professional 
practitioners, business owners, executives, etc. 
There is a slight indication in a few of these 
cases that the student tends to be concerned 
about his ability to retain the class position of 
his parents. This fear seems to be especially 
characteristic of occupations such as business 
executives where the family does not own the 
enterprise and thus cannot guarantee the class 
position of the child. 

Students from these families report extremely 
interesting ‘‘familial syndromes”: they are more 
likely to feel that they “can talk things over” 
with their parents ; they are more likely to report 
that they think their parents “understand them” ; 
they are more likely to ‘‘admire’’ their parents ; 
they hope to “be like” their parents; they ex- 
press satisfaction with the way their family 
“lives,” and so on. Reading their papers, or 
interviewing them, one gets the impression of 
deep family cohesion and strength, that in these 
families all the members of the group are actu- 
ally the product of the same cultural system. 
Students from these families having social class 
continuity over at least two generations (and 
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sometimes three) even seem to be unaware of 
the social distance and the misunderstanding so 
often reported by students from mobile family 
backgrounds. One is impressed also with the 
fact that very few of these young people from 
the upper middle class (the predominant back- 
ground of these students in our stuay) are moti- 
vated to climb above their parents in the social 
class system. In the papers and interviews the 
writer attempted to explore this matter of social 
class aspiration very carefully, and almost uni- 
versally it seemed to be absent in the upper 
middle class group. This might raise some ques- 
tions concerning the pattern of social class 
striving in the United States. The literature 
often gives one the impression that Americans 
are on an endless escalator of social class ambi- 
tion, whereas in our state university sample the 
terminal striving point seems to be membership 
in the upper middle class. It may be that most 
Americans cannot imagine themselves members 
of the upper class—some evidence of this is 
seen in the numerous polls in which most of our 
population have estimated that they are members 
of the middle class. Even upper class persons 
appear to think of themselves in this way quite 
often. 

It may well be that numerous family adjust- 
ment patterns are correlated positively with the 
presence or absence of social class continuity. 
Preliminary case studies by the writer, for ex- 
ample, indicate that families characterized by 
social class continuity are the families in which 
aged parents can live with their grown children 
with considerable consensus and mutual enjoy- 
ment. We have a hunch that this is one of the 
major problems when elderly citizens try to live 
with children who have moved into another 
social class. In our state university group this 
social class continuity is not typical, although 
it may well be in some of the old private col- 
leges and universities. 

The writer believes strongly that family case 
workers and counselors would find the concept 
of social class continuity very useful in under- 
standing many of the family problems in our 
dynamic society. In the present study, this 
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seemed to be a basic variable in separating the 
closely knit units from those with poor cohesion. 

TYPE II. Vertical Mobility as a Family 
Unit. This is the smallest group in our sample, 
representing only five families of the 78, or 
about 6 per cent. 

In this type of family the social class mobility 
involves the entire nuclear unit of parents and 
children. It is to be noted, however, that even 
in these families there exists “differential mobil- 
ity” if one looks at the family as an interlocking 
unit between two broad kinship groups. Thus 
among cousins, for example, there may be very 
little social closeness due to the fact that one 
brother has moved up in the social class system 
while another has not. 

The type of family characterizing Type II in 
our study is the one in which the father moved 
up in the social class structure while the children 
were still dependent minors. The following 
case will illustrate this pattern. A student re- 
ported that his father had “struck it rich” during 
World War II selling building materials for 
military installations. As a result, the entire 
nuclear family had modified its way of life. The 
father, for example, purchased a large Buick to 
replace their more modest prewar Plymouth; 
they moved to a better apartment house in a 
Long Island suburb; the mother began having 
her hair done by professional beauty operators 
instead of doing it herself; all members of the 
family (there were two children, boy and girl) 
began to dress better; they rented a summer cot- 
tage for a month each year and thus altered their 
vacation pattern; they bought new furniture; 
since they now lived in a new community, the 
children attended a different high school than 
they would have otherwise and became members 
of new social cliques; and so forth. The father 
was able to retain his new socio-economic posi- 
tion after the war, largely because of the post- 
war building boom, and the family seems to 
have successfully migrated from its former lower 
middle class position to the upper middle class. 

In this type of case one does not sense any 
obvious evidence of family disorganization. It 
seems to be a sort of “exciting” family experi- 
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ence shared by all members of the group. In the 
few cases of this type in our sample, three kinds 
of “‘strain’’ could be identified: (1) Strain be- 
tween the parents when one was more mobile 
than the other. McGuire encountered this pat- 
tern in his study and labeled such families 
“divergent.” (2) There was some evidence 
that children acculturate more completely to the 
new class patterns than do the parents; this is 
very similar to the situation encountered in the 
immigrant family so common in the United 
States in the past. Where this is found, a type 
of social distance is created which seems to 
hinder effective inter-generation communication 
and control. (3) Perhaps the most serious nega- 
tive effect on family life in these cases is that 
referred to earlier, namely, a deterioration of the 


relationship betwen the mobile nuclear group~ 


and other groups of relatives less mobile. This 
often produces situations in which brothers and 
sisters (and their children) find themselves oc- 
cupying quite different positions in the social 
class system, often in the same community. This 
is the family pattern described vividly in the 
folklore of “the poor relative." In our few 
cases of this type one could detect strain in rela- 
tionships with uncles, aunts, and cousins where 
this sort of disparity in social status was en- 
countered. 

It seems quite clear that Type II must have 
been fairly numerous during World War II. 
One can only guess at the long range effects of 
such rapid social class mobility on family inte- 
gration. In our exploratory study this type of 
“unit mobility” is much less negative than we 
shall report for Type III (characterized largely 
by differential mobility), but nevertheless these 
families do not present the picture of consensus 
and stability that one sees in Type I where 
social class continuity prevails. 

TYPE III. Differential Mobility Among Sib- 
lings. In forty-six of our families, representing 
59 per cent of the cases, a process of “differential 
mobility” was operating. In these family units 

*To our knowledge the sociology of ‘the poor relative’’ 


has not been systematically analyzed but it would throw 
considerable light upon our problem if it were done. 
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the parents are fixed at a given social class level 
but one or more of the children are migrating to 
a social class level higher in the class structure. 
Thus some members of the family are stationary 
in their social status positions while others are 
in movement. It is our belief that this type of 
family suffers more than Types I and II from 
the strain of social class mobility. 

The following family illustrates this type of 
situation. The informant’s father was a house 
painter and paper hanger in a small city in the 
East. The family occupied a modest home in 
what Warner would classify as an upper lower 
class neighborhood. Two sisters graduated from 
high school (the parents had had only elemen- 
tary school educations) and married skilled 
workmen in the community. A brother became 
a welder when World War II broke out. The 
student himself enlisted in the Air Force after 
graduation from high school, became a bomber 
pilot and emerged from the war a Captain. Not 
seeing too much opportunity at home, he applied 
for a commission in the regular Air Force and 
was accepted. He was then sent to the state 
university to study aeronautical engineering. 
While at the university this young man met the 
daughter of a prominent business man of the 
state and is now engaged to marry her. The 
student, who is an unusually handsome young 
man, presents a polished, urbane appearance and 
manner. When questioned about his relation- 
ships with his family the informant spoke kindly 
of his parents and his siblings but said that he 
did not see them “often.” He expects to be 
appointed a Major in the Air Force upon gradu- 
ation. 

What should we expect of families of this 
type? How much social cohesion and unity can 
they have? Our data indicate that they are not 
real families in the traditional sense: they do 
not have a common subculture; they do not 
even speak the same language, in a sense; they 
do not inhabit the same community ; their inter- 
action is sporadic and often superficial ; they live 
in different social worlds; they marry into differ- 
ent social class groups; they very often have 


quite different value systems. Certainly these 
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families are basically different from Types I 
and II. 

Interviewing students from such backgrounds, 
one has the impression that they often feel a 
vague sort of guilt—they feel that they should 
have more in common with their families than 
they do; they feel that they should want to go 
home more often than they do; sometimes they 
seem to feel as if they had “deserted” their 
families.® 

The writer believes that these families can 
best be understood as types of immigrant fam- 
ilies, similar to those families which split up in 
European villages in earlier decades, with some 
of the children making their way to America to 
establish new units of the family group. In a 
sense, there is migration in these families also. 
Some of the youngsters are “first generation mid- 
dle class” and have family problems similar to 
the children of other migrant groups.® The 
parents and the children live in different social 
worlds, as do brothers and sisters in many of 
the cases. -This makes communication and 
understanding difficult. Family unity, if it is 


preserved, requires more effort and more imagi- 
nation than is usually the case. There is a vast 
difference between these families and those hav- 
ing social class continuity. 

The Jonesville study concluded that about 25 
per cent of the United States population moves 
up in the social class system in any given genera- 


tion.2° This does not tell us the exact amount 
of differential mobility in American families but 
it indicates that the volume represented by this 
type may be quite large. 

What actually happens in a family when the 


children migrate to another social class, either 
as a group or as individuals? Our small study 


8 The writer has interviewed at length one public school 
teacher who rose from the lower lower ranks and who expressed 
considerable guilt (or what seemed to be guilt feelings) 
because he had been unable to move his parents and younger 
sister up the class scale with him. He seemed to feel some- 
how that he had ‘‘deserted’’ his family. 

® For an excellent discussion of this, see Oscar Hand- 
lin, The Uprooted (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1952). 

3® Carson McGuire, ‘‘Social Stratification and Mobility 
Patterns,’ American Sociological Review, 15: 195-204, April, 
1950, 
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would suggest these net effects: (1) “Social 
distance” is usually (but not always) created, 
thus reducing the family unity, either between 
parents and children, or between siblings. (2) 
This increase in social distance results from the 
fact that social classes in the United States have 
distinct subcultures which the new arrival must 
interiorize if he or she is to live successfully on 
that level of society. Thus the social class 
migrant has to be able to “give up” his social 
back-ground to some extent—and this includes 
much that is represented by his family. (3) 
Social distance is also created by the horizontal 
or geographical mobility which usually accom- 
panies vertical class mobility in our society. 
(4) Since the brothers and sisters often end up 
on different social class levels, and in different 
parts of the country, the net effect is the atomiza- 
tion of the family and the launching of new 
“buds” or branches of the kinship group. 

Another type of differential mobility is seen 
in married couples in which either the husband 
or wife is more mobile than his spouse.1? The 
writer has not included this problem in this 
study but it was referred to in several of the 
student papers. 


CONCLUSION 


In this study we have been examining the im- 
pact of vertical social class mobility on family 
integration in the United States. We have seen 
that, in general, families with social class con- 
tinuity seem to have more stability and more 
sociological “closeness” than families in which 
either the entire group or some members of the 
group have been moving from one social class 
to another. Our initial theory was based on the 
assumption that if social class is the basic vari- 
able which recent research implicitly assumes, 
then social class mobility must be one of the 
most powerful forces affecting family cohesion 
in our culture. 


1 This interesting requirement for the mobile type of 
person is analyzed by William E. Henry in his article ‘‘The 
Business Executive,’’ American Journal of Sociology, 54: Janu- 
ary, 1949. 

13 See Carson McGuire’s discussion of this type, which he 
calls ‘‘divergent,’’ in his ‘‘Conforming, Mobile, and Divergent 
Families,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 14: 109-115, 1952. 
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We have not attempted any analysis of other 
cultures in this study and do not know whether 
or not our findings would be true of other social 
systems. 

Our study leaves many unanswered questions. 
Some of our families in which there was differ- 
ential mobility among siblings escaped the nega- 
tive effects usually found in such cases. The 
question is: how? One student explained that 
her father, a farmer with very little formal edu- 
cation, read all of her textbooks while she was 
away at the state university. Another student 
told how her parents had always been very curi- 
ous about her activities at college and had tried 
to share as much of her new experience as 
they could. Voluminous correspondence was a 
means used by some students to keep in touch 
with brothers and sisters who were not going to 
college. Frequent visits seem to be typical of 
these families. The writer has the impression 
that in many of the families which escaped the 
disintegrating impact of differential mobility, 
the parents themselves were quietly but per- 
ceptibly moving up the social class ladder 
also. In other words, some of these parents ap- 
pear to be “working-class” people but in actual- 
ity are persons slowly moving into the middle 
class. Further research might well be directed 
at families which seem to have the ability to 
maintain strong family ties in spite of differ- 
ential mobility. 

Since the state universities presumably have a 
rather large number of students from fairly 
modest backgrounds, one would like to know 
what the “family” course (or other social sci- 
ence courses) could do toward helping the stu- 
dent understand what was happening to him 
and his brothers and sisters, also to him and his 
parents, as the student moves up to a social class 
subculture not shared by his family. The writer 
has experimented with teaching and counseling 
directed at this problem and has had students 
react in some extreme cases as if psychotherapy 
had been given—that is, a student feeling guilty 
because he could no longer “stand” his family, 
or feeling uneasy about increased social distance 
between himself and his siblings, would sud- 
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denly see the impersonal sociological process in 
which he was involved and would feel relieved 
by the discovery. In many cases the relationship 
between parent and child seemed to be improved 
by the deeper insight received from the course 
and its related interviewing. It may be that this 
type of “sociological therapy” is one of the very 
real contributions which sociology can make to 
young persons living in such a rapidly changing 
social system. 

Finally, we need to know a great deal more 
about what happens to families caught in a 
downward social class spiral. Social case 
workers, of course, have been observing this 
phenomenon for decades, and it may be that 
we could use their help in relating the socio- 
logical theory to the empirical data known to 
them. Given a value system, such as ours, in 


* which economic position carries so much weight, 


it would seem obvious that loss of social class 
status would have devastating effects on family 
organization. Although we have some research 
on this from the depression,** it would seem that 
loss of income during mass unemployment might 
pose quite a different set of problems from loss 
of income when most other families are retain- 
ing theirs. It is possible that good research on 
downward social class mobility would clarify 
the role of economic factors in family organi- 
zation. 

And finally, this paper raises grave doubts 
about the “striving” pattern to be found in 
various class levels in our society. Among our 
subjects, it was not possible to identify any up- 
ward striving pattern among the upper middle 
class students. There was, of course, a desire 
to retain their upper middle class position, but 
this hardly represents “striving,” since most of 
them felt quite capable of retaining this social 
position with the help of their families. We 
could not detect any great fear that their position 
was precarious. Furthermore, we were unable to 
detect any striving for upper class position 
(which would represent vertical mobility aspira- 


13 For a general review of this research, see Reuben Hill, 
Families Under Stress (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1949). 
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tions for this group). Could it be that in the 
United States the upper middle class has come 
to be the symbol of all that most of us could 
reaschably hope for? In other words, could it 
be that many of us feel that we might attain 
a Buick Roadmaster some day, and perhaps a 
maid, but that a country estate is asking too 
much? Could it also be that the concept of the 
“uppfr class” produces a negative image in 
demotratic United States and that perhaps most 
persons do not idealize this socio-economic posi- 
tion? This would seem to be true of the upper 
middle class students interviewed in this study. 


If any, or all, of the hypotheses raised above 
are correct, then the aspiration patterns of the 
American class system will have to be carefully 
analyzed. At present one has the impression 
that many writers on social stratification seem to 
assume that aspiration levels operate almost auto- 
matically at all levels. This would certainly 
seem not to be the case in our group of 
subjects.'* 

44 For a discussion of some of the problems related to this 
question, see Leonard Reissman, ‘‘Levels of Aspiration and 
Social Class,’ American Sociological Review, 18: 233-242, 


1953. The present study was completed before this material 
was available for consultation. 





Declining Mortality Rates 


It is safer than ever for American women to 
have babies. Even women in their late 30's 
now can have babies more safely than women 
in their early 20’s about a decade ago. Instead 
of dying at the 1940 rate of 34 per 10,000 live 
births, mothers having babies in 1953 died at 
the rate of about 6 per 10,000 live births. 

The 1950 infant mortality rate (29 deaths 
per 1,000 live births) shows a drop of 38 per 
cent since 1940. About 280,000 babies are 
born prematurely each year in the United States: 
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of Mothers and Children 

these are about 7 per cent of all live births. The 
death rate for these prematurely born babies is 
over 20 times that of full term babies. 

The death rate from causes other than acci- 
dents, in the age group 1-19, was cut 46 per 
cent between 1940-1949. But during this 
same period the accident rate of that group was 
cut only 16 per cent. Accidents are responsible 
for the deaths of over one third of the children 
who die (more than from all the childhood con- 
tagious diseases). 
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Marriage and the Family in a Tennessee 
Valley Area 


HASKELL M. MILLER 
Department of Sociology, University of Chattanooga 


As PART of a larger study of the family as 
TVA found it in the Tennessee Valley, this 
is a report of an analysis of the families in the 
Chickamauga Reservoir Area, using marital 
status of family heads as a basis for a limited 
number of comparisions. 

It is regrettable that so little research use has 
been made of the wealth of family data ac- 
cumulated by the Tennessee Valley Authority in 
the process of clearing the several reservoir 
areas and assisting in relocating the uprooted 
families. Careful surveys were conducted and 
detailed information was recorded on question- 
naire-schedules for 7,167 families in the first 
six purchase areas alone. 

The Chickamauga area, lying just north of 
Chattanooga in the open valleys and intermittent 
ridges of lower east Tennessee, was third largest 
among the six in terms of numbers of families 
embraced, having a total of 971. All of the 
areas were rural, but because of the proximity 
to Chattanooga, the largest city in the immediate 
valley, the Chickamauga area had been most 
subjected to urbanizing influences. The families 
in it were interviewed in March and April of 
1937. 

That marital status of the family heads in the 
area had a significant relationship to other as- 
pects of family life is attested by the data pre- 
sented in the comparisons which follow. 

Information concerning marital status was 
obtained on 969 of the 971 family heads. As 
shown in Table I, 83 per cent of these were 
married and living with spouses, 3 per cent 
were single, only 1 per cent were divorced, 11 
per cent were widowed, and only 2 per cent were 
separated. By comparison, it may be noted that 
in 1940 the family heads of the nation as a 
whole were 75.8 per cent married and living 
with spouses, 6.4 per cent single, 1.6 per cent 
divorced, 12.6 per cent widowed, and 3.5 per 
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Taste I. Marirat Stratus or Famity Heaps IN THE 
CrickaMAUGA Reservoir Anza, MARCH-APRIL 1937) 








Per Cent 


Marital Status No. 





Married 804 
Single 29 
Divorced II 
Widowed 106 
Separated 19 


Total 969 





"cent separated.’ It appears, therefore, that mar- 


riage was considerably more common and more 
stable among the Chickamauga family heads. 
An important factor doubtless was the rural 
character of the region. 

Occupational classification of the families in 
the area showed approximately 60 per cent 
classifiable as farm and 40 per cent as nonfarm. 
A comparison of the marital status of the family 
heads in these classifications reveals that of the 
farm families 86.0 per cent were married and 
living with spouses while of the nonfarm 
families only 78.4 per cent were in this category. 
Unmarried single persons were listed as family 
heads with slightly greater frequency in the 
farm group (3.6 per cent) than in the non- 
farm group (2.1 per cent), but divorced family 
heads were more than seven times more prev- 
alent among the nonfarm group (2.3 per cent) 
than among the farm group (.3 per cent). The 
percentages of widowed and separated family 
heads were also considerably greater in the non- 
farm classification (14.1 and 3.1 versus 8.9 and 
1.2 respectively). 

Additional data on the farm and nonfarm 
groups showed that considerably more farm than 
nonfarm husbands and wives were still residing 

1U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the 


United States: 1949 (70th ed.; Washington, D.C.: 1949), 
Table no. 29, p. 21. 
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at the time of the survey in the county in which 
they were born, and that the proportion of non- 
farm family heads who had been on public re- 
lief was almost ten times as great as that of 
farm family heads. 

Since Negro families constituted 6.9 per cent 
of the total in the area and were the only identi- 
fiable racial minority, an analysis was made of 
the marital status of their heads as compared 
with that of whites. This comparison showed 
that the most significant difference was that in 
terms of relative proportions more than twice 
as many Negro as white family heads were 
widowed. The widowed were almost one- 
fourth (22.4 per cent) of the Negro group and 
exactly one-tenth of the white group. There 
were few divorces in either group, but the Negro 
ratio was higher than the white to the extent of 
3.0 per cent as compared with 1.0 per cent. 
The differences in the proportions of the 
widowed were largely compensated for in a 
reversal of the picture with regard to family 
heads classified as married and living with their 
spouses. Only 70.2 per cent of the Negro as 


compared with 84.0 per cent of the white group 


were so classified. In each group there were 
3.0 of the family heads who were single, while 
only 1.4 per cent of the Negro and 2.0 per 
cent of the white were listed as separated from 
their spouses. 

These data, if they are to be considered re- 
liable, constitute an interesting contradiction of 
the common stereotype concerning the greater 
frequency of desertion and lesser incidence of 
divorce among Negroes. 

Does marital status have any relationship to 
economic self-sufficiency? The Chichamauga 
data seem to suggest that it does. Comparing 
the family heads in terms of marital status and 
public relief records, it was found that by this 
standard of measurement the separated were the 
least self-sufficient ; following these in the order 
of increasing self-sufficiency were the widowed, 
the married, the divorced, and the single. None 
of the single family heads had ever been on 
relief, but the other groups ranged from 9.1 
per cent of the divorced to 21.0 per cent of the 
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separated. The percentage for the married was 
9.4 and that for the widowed, 16.2. 

Economic self-sufficiency was also measured 
in terms of total net cash family income, shown 
in Table II. 


Taste II. Torat Net Casu Income or FAMILIES IN THE 
CnicKAMAUGA Reservoir AREA CLASSIFIED 
Accorpinc TO MariTAt STATUS OF 
Famiry Heaps 








Income 





Marital 
Status $500 or 


more 


Under 
$100 


$100- 
$499 





Per Cent 
50.9 42.4 
41.4 10.3 
63.6 36.4 
53.8 15.1 
38.9 11.1 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Married 
Single 
Divorced 
Widowed 
Separated 


6.7 
48.3 


50.0 





The data show that the divorced had relatively 
better incomes than any other group and that 
the separated had the lowest incomes, which may 
be something of a substantiation of the old ad- 
age to the effect that desertion is the poor man’s 
divorce and that only those with more income 
can afford to get a legal one. 

Since marital status of its head might affect 
the family’s relationship to other social insti- 
tutions, a comparison was made of the marital 
status groups on the basis of whether or not 
the family heads expressed a church preference. 
The percentages of those claiming to have no 
church preference ranged from 9.1 for the 
divorced to 26.3 for the separated. In between 
were the widowed, with 9.7 per cent reporting 
no church preference, the married with 11.5 
per cent, and the single with 21.4 per cent. 
These, of course, are facts to provoke specula- 
tion. Do they mean that the separated and 
single were more negative toward the church 
because they were embittered over their plight, 
or is this but further evidence of their general 
social maladjustment? The question may be 
raised also as to why the divorced showed the 
smallest proportion with no church preference. 
Was it because there were so few divorced 
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(eleven) that the breakdown on their distribu- 

tion is not significant, or was it because of a 
different psychology on their part, possibly 
feelings of guilt from which the church helped 
them to obtain release ? 

Several years ago Paul Popenoe presented 
evidence to support the theory that divorced 
persons are physically inferior to other adults. 
This theory was checked in the present study 
_by a comparison of the Chickamauga marital 
status groups on the basis of health and/or 
physical defects including both husbands and 
wives in those cases where family heads were 
living with their spouses. Divorced men were 
found to be markedly more defective than any 
o*her group of men, having 85.7 per cent in 
ill health or with physical defects as compared 
with the widowed who ranked next with 33.3 
per cent. The single with only 12.0 per cent 
defective appeared to enjoy the best health, and 
the married and separated were next in order, 
with 17.5 per cent and 27.3 per cent reporting 
poor health and/or physical defects. 

No illnesses or defects were reported for 81.4 
per cent of the males, and 82.6 per cent of the 
females. The divorced among the females were 
more defective than any other group except 
the widowed, which may possibly be accounted 
for by the fact that women tend to outlive their 
husbands and many of the widowed females 
may have had illness or defects due to age. 
There were, however, only 20.0 per cent of the 
divorced and 34.3 per cent of the widowed 
females who were afflicted with illness or de- 
fects. The percentages reported by the other 
groups were: the separated, 12.5; the single, 
14.3 ; and the married, 16.0. 

In summary, the comparisons have shown 
that the Chickamauga family heads classified as 
to marital status varied from the pattern in the 
nation as a whole by showing a larger per- 
centage in the married-and-living-with-spouse 
category and smaller percentages in all other 
categories. Farm family heads showed higher 
percentages than nonfarm heads in the married 
and single categories, but considerably lower 
in the widowed, separated, and divorced. 
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Larger proportions of white than of Negro 
family heads were represented in the married 
and separated categories, but Negroes exceeded 
whites in divorced and widowed, and the single 
were the same for both groups. 

Viewing each of the marital status categories 
according to its rank among the five, it has been 
shown that proportionally the married were 
third in terms of numbers who had been on 
relief, second in terms of net cash income per 
family, third in terms of those having a church 
preference, fourth in terms of men with illness 
or physical defects and third in terms of women 
with illness or physical defects. The single 
were fifth in terms of numbers who had been on 
relief, fifth in terms of net cash income per 
family, fourth in terms of those having a church 
preference, fifth in terms of men with illness or 
physical defects, and fourth in terms of women 
with illness or physical defects. The divorced 
were fourth in terms of numbers who had been 
on relief, first in terms of net cash income per 
family, first in terms of those having a church 
preference, first in terms of men with illness 
or physical defects, and second in terms of 
women with illness or physical defects. The 
widowed were second in terms of numbers who 
had been on relief, third in terms of net cash 
income per family, second in terms of those hav- 
ing a church preference, second in terms of men 
with illness or physical defects, and first in terms 
of women with illness or physical defects. The 
separated were first in terms of numbers who 
had been on relief, fourth in terms of net cash 
income per family, fifth in terms of those 
having a church preference, third in terms of 
men with illness or physical defects, and fifth 
in terms of women with illness or physical de- 
fects. 

By contrasting the extremes in each compari- 
son it is found that the separated had the 
largest and the single the smallest proportions 
who had been on relief, the divorced had the 
highest and the single the lowest net cash in- 
comes, the separated had the greatest and the 
divorced the least proportions with no church 
preference, divorced men were most defective 
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physically and single men were least defective, 
while among women the most defective were the 
widowed and the least defective were the sepa- 
rated. 

Though the study is limited, particularly by 
the fact that the data were accumulated by the 
interview method for practical rather than 
scientific purposes, it suggests the need for 
further research into the possibility of basic 
physical, social, and psychological distinctions 
between the marital status groups, as well as 
into the effect of marital status of the family 
head on the general functioning and welfare of 
the family.? 

2 The author is in the process of analyzing data on a 


sample of 1,532 families in five of the first six reservoir areas. 
An IBM card, showing 71 items of classified information, has 


been punched for each family. Emphasis is being placed on 
analysis by comparison of various items, as has been demon- 
strated in this article. 

The classes of information relate not only to marital but 
also to the general physical, social, and economic status and 
history of each family. They include: sex, race, age, marital 
status, marital history, age at marriage, difference in age at 
marriage, education, place of birth, and condition of health 
of family head and spouse; length of residence in house and 
community; age, size, type, ownership and heating system of 
house; distance of residence from elementary school, high 
school, church, local store, and trade center; inventories of 
such household conveniences as electricity, telephone, water 
supply, toilets, bathrooms, sewing machines, musical instru- 
ments, and the like; automobile ownership; amounts and 
kinds of income, indebtedness and insurance; employment 
history; public relief history; ownership of property; church 
preference; organizational memberships held; births, deaths, 
condition of health, and educational attainment of children: 
number of books, newspapers, and magazines in the homes (two 
reservoir areas only) ; attitudes toward TVA and toward the 
interview; and a number of other miscellaneous items. 

Several analyses relating to mobility and isolation have 
been completed. Suggestions as to further uses of the data will 
be welcomed and appreciated. 





The Growth 


Twenty-eight million people have been added 
to the U. S. population since 1940, nearly half 
of the increase settling in suburban areas. From 
1940 to 1950, St. Louis proper added six per 
cent to its population while its suburbs increased 
forty-eight per cent. In Philadelphia the suburbs 
increased twice as fast and in Boston eight 
times as fast as the central cities. Suburban 
families are generally younger, larger, and have 
higher incomes than the urban averages. Since 
many of the suburbs exist outside the corporate 
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of Suburbs 

limits they represent important tax losses to the 
cities. The cities, still used by the suburbanites, 
become relatively more expensive to maintain 
and many are in dire financial straits. Problems 
are developing for the suburbs too. As they 
become heavily settled, the demand for schools, 
roads, police and fire protection, and other 
services increase the tax load rapidly. Many 
suburbanites re-encounter the very tax problems 
they sought to escape.—Time, March 22, 1954, 
p. 102. 
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The Sex Factor in Marital Adjustment 


CHARLES E. KING 
Department of Sociology, North Carolina College at Durham 


IN A STUDY of marital adjustment of 466 
Negro couples,’ it was assumed that the sex 
factor and its influence in marital relations may 
be of value in understanding marital adjustment. 
The schedule provided possibilities for getting 
data on aspects of the sex life from the subjects. 
An attempt was made to determine (1) the de- 
gree of tension-reduction from sexual inter- 
course and its relation to marital adjustment; 
(2) if first marital sex experiences among wives 
had any bearing upon their subsequent behavior 
or attitudes; (3) if the experience of orgasm or 
lack of orgasm had any influence on the adjust- 
ment; (4) to what extent the fear of preg- 
nancy might be an inhibiting factor in securing 
satisfactory sexual relations; (5) what are the 
basic sources of early sex information; (6) the 
relationship, if any, of premarital attitudes 
toward sex and marital adjustment; (7) if extra- 
marital sex desire reflects maladjustment in 
marriage; (8) the effect of sex relations on 
marriage and adjustment. 

Satisfaction in Sex Relations and Adjustment. 
The subjects were asked to indicate the degree 
of tension-reduction from sexual intercourse 
by checking the answers “entirely complete,” 
“fairly complete,” “moderate,” “little,” “none,” 
and “left nervous and unsatisfied.” The majority 
of the husbands and wives replied that they 
received entire or fairly complete relief from 
sexual intercourse. The husbands showed 61 
per cent “good” and “very good” adjustment 
and of the wives 64 per cent indicated by “good” 
and “very good” adjustment that relief from 
sexual intercourse was complete. Among those 
husbands and wives experiencing complete relief 
from sexual intercourse, the husbands showed 
only 14 per cent “poor” adjustment and the 
wives showed only 11 per cent “poor” adjust- 
ment. The data indicated that as relief from 


. 1 Charles E, King, ‘‘Factors Making for Success or Failure 
in Marital Adjustment Among 466 Negro Couples in Southern 
City,’’ Ph.D, thesis, University of Chicago Libraries, 1951. 
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sexual intercourse tends to decrease, “good’’ and 
“very good” adjustment tends to decrease and 
“poor’’ adjustment tends to increase for both 
husbands and wives. Among wives reporting, 
it is noted that those receiving little relief and 
those being left nervous and unsatisfied after 
sexual intercourse showed greater ‘poor’ ad- 
justment and less “good” and “‘very good” ad- 
justment than wives getting no relief at all from 
sexual intercourse. The number of cases, how- 
ever, of those wives reporting no relief and 
being left nervous and unsatisfied is very small. 
Among husbands, those reporting moderate re- 
lief from sexual intercourse showed the highest 
proportion, 38 per cent, of ‘‘poor’’ adjustment. 

The data indicate that satisfactory sex rela- 
tions in marriage are associated with successful 
adjustment and that unsatisfactory sex relations 
are associated with unsuccessful adjustment. 
The data do not make clear, however, whether 
satisfactory sexual relations make for successful 
marriage or if a successful happy marriage in- 
fluences satisfactory sex relations. 

First Marital Sex Experience Among Wives. 
In an effort to determine if the experience of the 
first marital sexual act has any significant effect 
on the adjustment of the wife, each wife was 
asked to indicate if the experience of her first 
intercourse with her husband was “enjoyable,” 
“merely tolerated,” or “shocking and disgust- 
ing.” 

This datum does not appear to reveal much 
that is conclusive. However, those wives who 
reported their first marital sex experience to be 
enjoyable had 52 per cent “good” and “very 
good” adjustment and 16 per cent “poor” ad- 
justment, while those wives who reported their 
first marital sex experience as ‘merely tolerated” 
show 51 per cent “good” and “very good” ad- 
justment and 23 per cent “poor” adjustment. 
The 57 wives who reported the first marital 
sex experience to be “shocking and disgusting” 
had the highest “good’’ and “very good” ad- 
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justment, 60 per cent, and the lowest “poor” 
adjustment, 15 per cent. The slight differences 
shown may suggest that first experience, if not 
fully satisfactory, has great possibilities of being 
remedied by the couple as experience in the 
sexual act progresses. It may be further 
speculated that there may be very few impedi- 
ments that exist at the time of the first marital 
sex experience for satisfactory sex relations. 
Also the couple may have already experienced 
the sex act with each other before marriage. 
If their numbers are not too small to be signi- 
ficant, the fact that 57 wives who reported a 
“shocking and disgusting” experience in first 
marital act showed the highest percentages of 
“good” and “‘very good” adjustment and lowest 
percentage of “poor” adjustment, may lend 
some substantiation to the suggestion that an 
unsatisfactory first experience may be overcome 
by subsequent development of experience and 
technique in the sexual act as well as being 
overcome by other factors that may impinge 
upon sex. | 

Experiencing Orgasm and Adjustment. The 
wives were asked on the schedule, In sexual 
intercourse with your husband do you experience 
an orgasm? (check) Never... .; Sometimes. . 
..3 Usually....; Always..... Of the 418 
wives answered this question, 131 reported they 
always experienced an orgasm, 160 reported 
they usually experienced an orgasm, 107 reported 
they sometimes experienced an orgasm, and 20 
reported they never experienced an orgasm. 

Data reveal that 69 per cent of those 131 
wives reporting experiencing an orgasm always 
had “good” and “very good” adjustment and 14 
per cent “poor” adjustment. The 160 wives 
usually having an orgasm show 50 per cent 
“good” and “very good” adjustment, and 16 
per cent “poor” adjustment. The 107 wives 
reporting having an orgasm sometimes had 45 
per cent “good” and “very good” adjustment 
and 28 per cent “poor” adjustment. The twenty 
reporting never having experienced orgasm had 
55 per cent “good” and “very good” adjustment. 

With the exception of the twenty wives re- 
porting never having experienced an orgasm, it 
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appears that the experience of orgasm during 
sexual intercourse is positively associated with 
the adjustment of the wife. Lack of experienc- 
ing orgasm tends to be positively associated with 
“poor” adjustment. 

Fear of Pregnancy as an Inhibiting Factor in 
Satisfactory Sex Relations. The subjects were 
asked if fear of pregnancy made sexual inter- 
course less enjoyable. Of the husbands report- 
ing, 36 per cent indicated that it did and of the 
wives reporting, 39 per cent indicated that it 
did. From the responses of the couples, it 
appears that it is conclusive for this group 
studied, that the fear of pregnancy is a highly 
inhibiting factor in satisfactory sex relations. 
These data imply a great need for adequate birth 
control methods. 

Complaints About Sex Relations. Com- 
plaints about sex relations tend to reveal posi- 
tive indications of maladjustment in marriage 
beyond the level of the physical relations of 
sexual intercourse. The data showed that those 
husbands and wives who had one or more com- 
plaints about their sex relations with spouse are 
less well adjusted than those husbands and 
wives who had no complaints about sex rela- 
tions with spouse. 

The complaints reported by the 443 wives 
and 431 husbands about what made sexual 
relations unsatisfactory for them were most fre- 
quently indicated as follows: by wives—‘My 
husband wants to go to sleep or get up too soon 
after intercourse” (18 per cent), “My husband 
desires intercourse too frequently’ (17 per 
cent), and “My husband doesn’t pet enough 
before beginning intercourse” (12 per cent) ; 
by husbands—‘‘My wife shows too little en- 
thusiasm’” (10 per cent), “My wife cannot al- 
ways reach a climax” (10 per cent), “My wife 
wants to go to sleep or get up too soon after 
intercourse” (16 per cent), and “My wife 
desires intercourse too rarely” (14 per cent). 

The complaints made by both spouses seem 
to indicate that where unsatisfactory sexual re- 
lations prevail, physiological or organic factors 
are not the difficulty, but rather social and psy- 
chological factors may be suspected. The fre- 
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quency of complaints tends to show that they 
are chiefly due to a lack of satisfactory affection 
being expressed before, during, and immediately 
after the sexual act and lack of agreement or 
understanding about the amount of sexual inter- 
course. On the other hand, these complaints 
about sexual relations can be rationalizations of 
unexpressed dissatisfactions in other areas of ad- 
justment. 

Source and Adequacy of Sex Information. 
Having adequate information about sex is con- 
sidered to be an asset in marriage as far as sexual 
adjustment is concerned. In an effort to get an 
impression of background training for sexual 
adjustment of the 466 couples of this study, the 
distribution of the sources of their information 
before they reached eighteen years of age and 
their evaluation of its adequacy were obtained 
from their schedules. , 

The husbands reported that 31 per cent of 
them received their information before eighteen 
years of age from their parents; 13 per cent re- 
ported receiving information from other adults ; 
and 38 per cent received their information from 
other children. Wives reported that before they 
reached eighteen years of age, 38 per cent re- 
ceived their information from their parents; 16 
per cent from teachers; and 29.1 per cent re- 
ceived their information from other children. 
From this distribution of sources of sex informa- 
tion, it does not appear that the background 
knowledge regarding sex for these couples can 
be expected to be adequate and reliable. If it 
is assumed that physicians, and to some extent 
teachers, and valid books on sex are the most 
adequate and reliable sources for sex training, 
it is found that these sources of information 
have the least frequency for husbands, the 
majority of whose sources were “other adults” 
and “other children.” Wives, however, seem to 
have had somewhat better sources, since the 
larger percentage of them indicated their 
sources to be parents and teachers. Books are 
less than one per cent of the source of informa- 
tion for husbands and wives in early life, being 
0.7 per cent and 0.5 per cent for each respec- 
tively. The data on sources of information for 
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adolescents seems to be, particularly for males, 
from sources more questionable for reliability 
and adequacy than is desirable. 

In replying to the question concerning the 
rating of adequacy of sex information, 52 per 
cent of the husbands rate the sex information 
they received as being entirely adequate or 
reasonably so and 56 per cent of the wives rate 
their sex information they received as being 
adequate. In view of major sources of informa- 
tion about sex for husbands—"‘other adults” 
and “other children’—there is some shadow 
of doubt about the adequacy of the information 
they received. This may account for some of 
the difficulties that arise in sexual relations—the 
lack of adequate knowledge about sex and its 
social, physical, and psychological aspects. The 
information wives received in adolescence may 
be expected to be slightly more adequate than 
the husbands due to the major sources of the 
wives’ information—parents and teachers. 

Premarital Attitude Toward Sex and Ad- 
justment. Some investigators have concluded 
that certain premarital attitudes toward sex 
affect adjustment in marriage with regard to 
sexual relations. Among.these investigators are 
L. M. Terman,? and his associates, who found 
that women who had an “eager longing” toward 
sex before marriage had unsuccessful marriage 
adjustment. 

The husbands and wives in the present study 
were asked to indicate their attitude toward sex 
before marriage as: of “eager longing,” “interest 
and pleasant anticipation,” “indifference,” or 
“disgust.” It appeared that an attitude of in- 
terest and pleasant anticipation toward sex is 
the most favorable attitude, before marriage, for 
adjustment on the part of men. Those husbands 
who had such attitude before marriage had the 
highest proportion of ‘‘good” and ‘very good”’ 
adjustment, 63 per cent, and the lowest pro- 
portion of “poor” adjustment, 16 per cent. 
For wives, the highest proportion of “‘poor’’ 
adjustment, 30 per cent, occurred among those 
who before marriage had an attitude of “eager 


2 Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 1938), pp. 162-226. 
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longing.” “Good” and “very good” adjust- 
ment increased respectively for wives who had 
premarital attitudes toward sex of “interest and 
pleasant anticipation,” “indifference,” or “dis- 
gust.” 

Extramarital Sex Desire and Adjustment. It 
is assumed that if there is a tendency to desire 
extramarital sexual relations this is a reflection 
of maladjustment in marital relationships. The 
subjects were asked to indicate the degree of 
desire for sexual intercourse with someone other 
than spouse on a scale as “never,” “rarely,” 
“sometimes,” “frequently,” or ‘very fre- 
quently.” From the answers, it seems to be 
conclusively shown that desire for intercourse 
outside of the relationship with spouse is a 
reflection of, if not an index of, marital malad- 
justment. Desire for intercourse with someone 
other than spouse tends to be somewhat more 
associated with ‘“‘poor” adjustment for the wife 
than for the husband. 

Effect of Sex Relations on Marriage and Rat- 
ings of Happiness. A high percentage of 
couples who rated themselves as being “happy,” 
“decidedly happy,” and “extraordinarily hap- 
py” considered sexual relations as tending to 
strengthen their marriage relations. Those who 
were more or less unhappy tended to indicate 
that sexual relations had no effect upon their 
marriage or tended to weaken it. This may be 
a further suggestion that unsatisfactory sexual 
relations may be due to other maladjustments 
that have effect upon sex rather than sex having 


an effect upon other factors in marital adjust- 
ment. 

Conclusions. It does not appear from the 
data available on the 466 couples that any 
general conclusions can be made about the rela- 
tionship of the sex factor to adjustment. How- 
ever, the data suggest that most complaints 
about unsatisfactory sex relations stem from the 
socio-psychological rather than the physical 
level. The complaints are chiefly those involv- 
ing disagreement on the amount of sexual inter- 
course, insufficient foreplay, lack of enthusiasm 
on part of wife, and the tendency to close the 
sexual act without an aftermath of affectionate 
interest. 

Fear of pregnancy appears to be a significant 
factor that makes sexual intercourse less en- 
joyable. 

Extramarital sex desire suggests a reflection 
of marital discord, and more significantly so 
for the wife. 

Persons who consider themselves as happily 
married tend to interpret their sexual relations 
as having a strengthening effect upon their 
marriage and the reverse tends to be the case 
with couples who consider their marriages as 
unhappy. 

The sex factor tends to be in circular reaction 
with other factors in marriage. Lack of ad- 
justment in marriage at the sociopsychological 
level may preclude satisfactory physical rela- 
tions. 





Size of Family and Family Income 


The 81st Congress Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report gives data showing the grave 
extent to which U. S. children are concentrated 
in families unable to support them. Approxi- 
mately Y, of the children in the U. S. are in 
1/6 of the families with 1/10 of the income. 
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Also the largest families have the least income. 
In 1952, average earnings for all U. S. families 
with three children were $3,974 ($795 per 
family member). At the same time the average 
income for families with six or more children 
was $2,725 ($340 or less per family member). 
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Some Variables in Cases of Reported 
Sexual Maladjustment 
WILLIAM M. KEPHART 


Department of Sociology, University of Pennsylvania 


Background and Purpose. In 1951 a divorce- 
records study was begun in Philadelphia under 
the auspices of the local bar association.! For 
the most part the study dealt with statistical 
relationships between divorce and variables such 
as race, nativity, children, age-at-marriage, etc. 
The divorce records themselves were verbatim 
transcriptions of testimony heard in the divorce 
court. Inasmuch as no face-sheet or summary- 
card system is utilized in the Philadelphia Com- 
mon Pleas Courts, it was necessary to read each 
case in order to obtain the necessary factual 
information. This time-consuming factor made 
it necessary to resort to a sampling procedure. 
The 1,434 Philadelphia divorce cases selected 
represent a 25 per cent random sample of all 
divorces granted by Common Pleas Court Num- 
ber Six for the period 1937-1950.? Most of 
these data have now been analyzed, and the 
purpose of the present paper is to report some 
findings which pertain to the incidence of re- 
ported sexual maladjustment. 

"Sexual Maladjustment’ Defined. The 
reader should keep in mind that the phenome- 
non under consideration is reported sexual mal- 
adjustment—which may or may not have some 
correspondence with the reality of marital dis- 
cord. While it is known that large numbers of 
divorces are collusive in nature—at least to the 
extent of not being contested by the defendant 
—the relationship between reai and alleged 
reasons has been neither established nor refuted. 
Having read thousands of pages of divorce 


1The writer wishes to acknowledge the assistance of Mr. 
Ralph Busser and Mr. John Bodine, members of the Phila- 
delphia Bar Association Committee on Marriage and Divorce 
Laws and Family Court, which organization sponsored the 
Present study, and the Hon. Curtis Bok, President Judge of 
Common Pleas Court Number Six, without whose cooperation 
the court records would not have been examined. 

*For a full account of the methodology and sampling 
procedure employed, see William M. Kephart and Thomas P. 
Monahan, ‘‘Desertion and Divorce in Philadelphia,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, 17: 719-727, December, 1952. 
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testimony and after talking with judges, court 
clerks, and divorce lawyers, the writer believes 
that while most of the grievances aired in 
court are exaggerations, specific incidents usually 
are not fabricated, but seem to have some basis 
in fact. The distortion that exists seems to be 
that of degree rather than kind. Some support 
for this belief will be found in the statistical 
material presented below. 

Of the 1,434 suits in the Philadelphia divorce 
sample, sexual maladjustment was alleged to be 
a causal factor in 15 per cent of the cases.’ The 

*sexual complaint was one of the four most often 
heard complaints, the others being desertion 
and indignities—both of which are legal 
grounds—and excessive drinking. For pur- 
poses of present definition, if the plaintiff al- 
leged sexual maladjustment of some kind, the 
case was so Classified—irrespective of the specific 
kind of maladjustment. It was not feasible to 
attempt any subclassification because of the rela- 
tively small number of cases involved. (To 
subclassify by type of sexual maladjustment 
would require a sample of around 10,000 cases 
to be drawn. Under our present divorce-re- 
cording procedures there is little likelihood of a 
researcher gathering a testimony sample this 
large.) For the most part, however, the sexual 
complaints can be characterized as follows: In 
those suits in which the husband was plaintiff 
the chief sexual complaint was to the effect that 
the wife showed little interest in sex relations. 
In the wife-plaintiff suits the usual complaint 


3 Interestingly, this is the same figure reported for cases 
coming to the Philadelphia Marriage Council for the same 
period. Based on tabulations for 2,559 consecutive cases, 
Mudd states that ‘Married clients giving sexual difficulties 
as their reason for coming constituted 15% of the total 
group . . ."’ (Emily H. Mudd, The Practice of Marriage 
Counseling, New York: Association Press, p. 85). However, 
the similarity may be misleading since, in general, the clientele 
of the Philadelphia Marriage Council is of higher socioeco- 
nomic status than are persons involved in Philadelphia di- 
vorce suits, and data in Table 2, above, suggest a class 
difference in the incidence of reported sexual maladjustment. 
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Taste I. Per Cent or Divorces Invo.vinc Sex MALADJUSTMENT AS AN ALLEGED Causa Factor, CLassiriep By Sex 
or Prarntirr, Race, Nativity, AND NuMBER OF Times MarriepD, PHILADELPHIA SAMPLE 














(N—1,434) 
Wife Plaintift Husband Plaintift 
C Per Cent Involving C Per Cent Involving 
Ruther af Sex Maladjustment Menken Sex Maladjustment 
Total 985 17.3 449 10.3 
White 896 17.5 377 11.1 
Negro 89 14.6 72 : 5.6 
Native Born 144 18.0 314 10.8 
Foreign Born 152 15.1 63 12.7 
First Marriages 874 16.6 382 10.5 
Remarriages III 22.5 67 9.0 





was either that the husband desired sex relations 
too often, or that he desired “abnormal” sex 
practices; e.g., mouth-genital contact. 

Race, Nativity, and Remarriage. While the 
sexual complaint was voiced in 15 per cent of 
the cases, it was much more prevalent in those 
divorce suits in which the wife was plaintiff— 
17.3 per cent as against 10.3 per cent of the 
husband-plaintiff cases. 

Sociologically it is desirable to know whether 
reported sexual maladjustment shows any varia- 
tion between whites and Negroes, native born 
and foreign born, upper class and lower class, 
first marriages and remarriages, etc. These data 
can be presented most effectively in tabular 
form. 

In cases where the wife is plaintiff the sexual 
complaint is raised more often among the native 
born than among the foreign born, and more 
often among the remarried than among the 
first married, although these relationships are 


It would appear that there is a positive cor- 
relation between occupational level and _ re- 
ported sexual maladjustment. The figures in 
Table 2 can be taken to mean one of two things: 
(1) There is actually a higher incidence of sex 
maladjustment in the upper than in the lower 
socioeconomic classes. (2) The upper classes 
are more prone to report sexual grievances than 
are the lower classes. There is no direct evi- 
dence in the Philadelphia study to support 
either view. It might be mentioned that in the 
divorce suits involving drinking, the reported 
drinking was twice as common in the /ower as 
in the upper occupational levels. 

Duration of Marriages Ending in Divorce. 
A final variable to be tested was the length of 
married life, or, as it is usually termed, the 


Taste II. Per Cent or Divorces INvotvinc Sexua 
MALADJusTMENT AS AN ALLEGED Causa Factor, 
Crassiriep By OccuPaTION oF HusBanp, 














not found in the husband-plaintiff cases. How- ee Oe Sa 
ever, data in Table I indicate that sex complaints ; 
are reported more often in white than in Negro sctewee her Cent 
divorce suits irrespective of which spouse is the Occupational Category sie Involving Sex 
plaintiff. Maladjustment 
Occupational Level. Whenever behavioral Total 

; ‘ 1,434 15.1 
differences between Negroes and whites manifest _professional-Proprietory 134 a 
themselves, it is usually assumed that economic Clerical 281 17.1 
rather than racial factors are operating. To Skilled 293 18.1 
test this assumption in the case at hand, divorce Semiskilled 507 —- 
suits were classified by occupation of husband. ‘*>rervte ” a 
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Taste III. Duration or Marriaces Crasstriep By Divorce Suits INvotvine SexuAL AND NonsexuUAL 
Comp taints, PHILADELPHIA SAMPLE (N—1,434) 

















N—216 N—1218 
PORE ty Se Sexual Complaints Nonsexual Complaints 
Per Cent of Cases Cumulative Per Cent Per Cent of Cases Cumulative Per Cent 
Under 1 1.8 1.8 0.7 0.7 
I 10.7 12.5 2.9 3.6 
2 8.3 20.8 5.7 9.3 
3 7.9 28.7 5.1 14.4 
4 7.9 36.6 5.8 20.2 
5 6.0 42.6 5.8 26.0 
6 2.8 45-4 5.5 31.5 
7 6.0 51.4 5.4 36.9 
8 3.7 55.1 6.1 43.0 
9 6.0 61.1 6.6 49.6 
10 3.7 64.8 $.3 §2.9 
11 2.8 67.6 4.6 57.5 
12 2.8 70.4 3.2 60.7 
13 2.3 72.77 3.0 63.7 
14 2.8 5.5 3.3 66.9 
15 & Over 24.5 100.0 $322 100.0 
Medians: 7."7 years 10.1 years 





“duration of marriage.” In the Philadelphia 
study the duration of marriage varied with such 
factors as race, nativity, number of times mar- 
ried, etc., and it was felt that an analysis in- 
volving reported sexual maladjustment might 
be rewarding. These data are presented in 
Table 3. The durations were computed by sub- 
tracting the date of marriage from the date of 
divorce. To afford a comparison, duration 
figures for divorce suits involving’ nonsexual 
complaints are included in Table 3. 

Divorces involving sexual complaints are of 
significantly shorter duration than those involv- 
ing non-sexual complaints, as evidenced by the 
comparative medians shown at the bottom of 
Table 3. Moreover, the peak year for divorces 
in the sexual-complaint group is the first year of 
marriage, with a gradual decline thereafter, 
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while for the control group the peak is not 
reached until the fourth and fifth years, with a 
subsequent decline. 

It is by no means certain, of course, that 
“sexual’’ complaints are basically sexual in na- 
ture. It may well be, as some contend, that 
sexual grievances are a reflection of deeper 
personality differences. Regardless of cause and 
effect, however, the data in Table 3 suggest 
that for marriages which ultimately end in di- 
vorce, those reporting sexual maladjustments 
are among the most fragile. If the same situa- 
tion applies to all marriages, then it is quite 
possible that spouses who go to a Marriage 
Council and allege sexual maladjustments will 
be among the more difficult cases for the Coun- 
selor to deal with. 
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A Value Profile in Mate Selection 
Among Negroes* 


JOSEPH S. HIMES 
Department of Sociology, North Carolina College at Durham 


THEORETICALLY, under terms of our 
democratic ideology a person may marry whom- 
ever he wishes. As a matter of fact, however, 
a variety of barriers limit the range of marriage 
choices. From the outset, choices are restricted 
by certain institutional, geographic, racial, and 
social conditions over which the individual has 
little if any control. Religious interdictions, 
geographic and social distance, legal prohibi- 
tions, class prejudices, and racial segregation 
constitute real barriers to unrestricted mate 
selection. 

Within the range of these general social 
limitations still other factors influence the mate- 
selection behavior of most individuals. The 
prevailing social values constitute one such 
factor. It will be observed, of course, that the 
values which function significantly at this level 
of behavior reflect in large measure the domi- 
nance of the general cultural context. Yet it 
cannot be claimed that the American cultural 
context is a uniform, consistent whole. The 
value systems which control mate-selection be- 
havior, therefore, represent some selection from 
among value alternatives and consequently re- 
flect some measure of individual choice. This 
paper will present a summary picture of the 
leading features of a value system which seems 
to influence mate-selection behavior of young 
Negro people in the southeastern states. 

The data employed in this report were de- 
rived from questionnaires which were completed 
by 2,197 young people during the spring of 
1950.1. The respondents were in three groups, 
namely: college students, 998, or 45 per cent; 
urban non-college persons, 658, or 30 per cent ; 


* Presented at the 16th annual Groves Conference on Mar- 
riage and the Family, Ohio State University, Columbus, April 
21, 1953. 

1 Research was aided by a grant from the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration for the Advancement of Teaching and basic tabulations 
were prepared by the Institute of Statistics of the University of 
North Carolina. 
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and 541, or 25 per cent, rural non-college in- 
dividuals. Of the total, 1,048, or 48 per cent, 
were men and 1,149, or 52 per cent, were 
women. Single persons outnumbered married 
persons more than two to one, the respective 
groups being 1,505, or 69 per cent and 692, or 
31 per cent. Non-veterans were nearly three 
times as numerous among the sample as vet- 
erans. There were 1,609, or 73 per cent non- 
veterans, and 587, or 27 per cent veterans. One 
person failed to report his veteran status. 

More than three-fifths of the young persons 
interviewed were between twenty and twenty- 
nine years of age. In this age bracket there were 
1,390, or 63 per cent of the total. Under 
twenty years of age there were 466, or 21 per 
cent; and above twenty-nine years of age the 
sample included 341, or 17 per cent. Four- 
fifths of the sample were persons with some 
high school or college education. This resulted 
in large measure from the fact that 998 persons 
were college students. With educational at- 
tainments extending from tenth grade high 
school through senior college were 1,775, or 
81 per cent of the total. Only 290, or 13 per 
cent of the total, had had nine years or less of 
schooling ; and 131 or 6 per cent had done some 
gtaduate or professional work. One person 
failed to report education. Of the total, 1,048, 
or 48 per cent, were listed as having no occupa- 
tion. This number included 998 college stu- 
dents and 50 other persons who claimed no 
regular occupation whatever. The remaining 
1,149 persons were distributed as follows: white 
collar occupations 162, og 7 per cent; skilled 
occupations (including farm operators) 616, or 
28 per cent; unskilled and service occupations 
356, or 16 per cent; and occupation not reported 
5, or 1 per cent. Of the total, 816, or 37 per 
cent, resided in rural and semi-rural com- 
munities; 822, or 37 per cent lived in cities of 
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10,000 to 50,000 population ; and the remainder, 
556, or 26 per cent, resided in cities of 50,000 or 
over. Two persons did not report the size of 
their home communities. By means of a com- 
posite index based on education, occupation, and 
home ownership of parent or guardian, each 
person was assigned a position on a threefold 
socioeconomic scale. The results were as fol- 
lows: upper status, 375, or 17 per cent; middle 
status, 988, or 44 per cent; and lower status, 
831, or 38 per cent, with three persons failing 
to report socioeconomic status. 

The young people were asked to reply to 
sixty-eight questions. The questions were in the 
form of statements presenting a value which is 
alleged to be important in the mate-selection 
process. For example, one statement reads: 
“When I get married I want someone who is 
good looking.” Responses were made by 
choosing one of three possible answers, namely, 
yes, no, or not important. That is, the respon- 
dents were required to make a categoric choice 
instead of attempting to evaluate or rate the 
items. This device was employed because it 
seemed more likely to elicit definite responses 
from persons, many of whom had low educa- 
tional and reading levels. 

The values to be tested were grouped into 
seven categories. There were 11 items on 
personality traits, 10 on physical appearance and 
health, 10 on moral standards, 9 on family and 
social status, 10 on educational and ‘economic 
status, 7 on leisure-time interests, and 11 on 
family relations and home life. The statements 
were scrambled in the instrument in order to 
avoid juxtaposing queries of the same category. 
In this way it was hoped to avoid or minimize 
suggestion and thus to require independent 
answering of each statement. 

Profile of Positive Values. It seemed desirable 
to compare the relative importance of the seven 
categories of factors as mate-selection values. 
To do this, per cent averages of the affirmative 
answers in the seven categories of factors were 
computed. The yes answers to all questions in 
each category were added together and this sum 
was divided by the total number of items in each. 
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For example, all the yes responses to the person- 
ality traits were added together and divided by 
11, the total number of personality items in the 
questionnaire. This procedure was followed for 
each category of items in the instrument. Next, 
percentages were computed by dividing these 
average numbers by 2,197, the total number of 
persons in the sample. The results of this 
procedure are presented in the accompanying 
table. In this calculation answers of no and not 


TABLE 1. MEAN AVERAGE PER CENT OF Yes AND 
Not Yes RESPONSES TO THE SEVEN 
CATEGORIES OF FACTORS 


Per Cent 
TAN hae ar a ce Seek cee eth ee in 89 
ee Se ee er 83 
Education and Economic Status .............. 65 
Leisure-Time Interest ...............2e0ecees 59 
* Appearance and Health ................0000. 54 
DEE oo Ecce be cee dgekeertenss 35 
eee CG kw reek OR AY. 34 


important were treated in the aggregate as nega- 
tive expressions. This procedure produced a 
simple dichotomy of value expressions regarding 
the seven categories of items. In this manner it 
is possible to draw certain over-all generaliza- 
tions regarding the mate-selection values of this 
sample of 2,197 young Negro persons. 

Inspection of the table shows that certain 
categories of factors appear to be much more 
important than others as mate-selection values. 
In the first place, nearly 90 per cent of the young 
people said that circumstances related to family 
relations and home life were positive mate- 
selection values. Next, over four fifths (83 per 
cent) denoted traits of personality as positive 
values in the selection of a marriage mate. 

In sharp contrast, two other categories of 
factors elicited affirmative answers from only 
about one third of the sample. Thirty-five per 
cent answered yes to questions on family and 
general social background, and 34 per cent 
designated moral standards as desirable mate- 
selection values. 

The nature of these contrasting value con- 
figurations provides the key to the general value 
profile. The questions on family experiences 
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and home life deal with personal relations 
between the future spouses. The personality 
traits tested contain a strong orientation toward 
personal appreciation and intimate relationships 
between the prospective marriage mates. On 
the other hand, the items relating to family and 
social background as well as the questions on 
moral standards refer to the antecedents of the 
future couple. This value emphasis indicates 
the primary concern of the young people with 
the nature of their own marriage relationships. 
It suggests also that backgrounds and behavioral 
antecedents of future spouses are much less im- 
portant in their considerations. 

In the profile three categories of mate-selec- 
tion values stand between these extremes. Ref- 
erence to the table will show that nearly two 
thirds (65 per cent) designated the educational 
and economic standing of prospective mates as 
positive features. Again, just under three 
fifths (59 per cent) replied that similarity of 
leisure-time interests constituted positive criteria 
of mate selection. Finally, somewhat over 
half of the sample (54 per cent) designated 
features of physical appearance and health as 
positive standards for the choice of a marriage 
mate. 

Specific Value Differences. Examination of 
the responses to the specific questions in each 
category of factors discloses some of the reasons 
for the broad differences of value judgments 
presented above in profile. We noted that 
nearly nine tenths of the sample denoted features 
of family relations and home life as positive 
mate-selection values. Upon inspection, we 
found that over 90 per cent of the young persons 
replied yes to six of the eleven items in this 
category. Three of these items dealt with 
having and rearing children; one concerned 
talking things over; while the others expressed 
the willingness of both spouses to work for 
shared objectives. On the other hand, between 
10 and 20 per cent only said that they wanted a 
spouse who was willing to do things around 
the house, could cook, and would prefer to live 
away from relatives. These data emphasize the 
personal and democratic aspects of marriage. 
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We saw also that over four fifths of the 
sample designated the eleven personality traits 
as positive mate-selection determinants. Ex- 
amination of the specific questions showed that 
eight of these questions evoked affirmative an- 
swers from more than nine tenths of the sample. 
On the other hand, over half (55 per cent) 
regarded even disposition, nearly three fourths 
(72 per cent) considered sticking to one’s 
beliefs, and only a quarter (25 per cent) re- 
garded having brothers and sisters, as desirable 
features of a prospective mate. The personality 
traits emphasized are those underlying har- 
monious personal relationships between future 
spouses. 

Moral standards occupies the lowest position 
in the value hierarchy with 34 per cent of af- 
firmative responses to the ten items in this 
category. Examination of answers to the speci- 
fic questions, however, discloses an extreme 
range of judgments. For example, two ques- 
tions in this category elicited yes responses from 
over 90 per cent of the samples. These ques- 
tions relate to honest and truthful behavior and 
to dancing and playing cards. On the contrary, 
fewer than 10 per cent of the respondents replied 
yes to queries about persons who like to smoke, 
drink, gamble, or who have been previously 
married. Nearly four fifths of the young people 
considered willingness of the future mate to 
limit family size as a positive consideration. In 
fine, because of the nature of the questions, the 
low position of this category in the total value 
hierarchy is probably more indicative of moral 
orthodoxy than of indifference to conventional 
morality. 

The expression of indifference to family and 
social backgrounds of prospective spouses is 
more apparent than real. On an average, just 
over one third of the sample answered yes to 
questions in this category. But, inspection of 
the specific questions discloses that fewer than 
20 per cent replied yes to six of the nine 
questions in this category. All of these, how- 
ever, called for preferences regarding religious 
denominations, fraternal and social organiza- 
tions and variety in group memberships. On 
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the contrary, more than three fourths of the 
young persons said that they want spouses who 
come from nice families, whose parents get 
along well together, and who were reared in 
some church. In other words, these answers 
suggest a sober concern for the general back- 
ground of future mates, but indicate little con- 
cern about the specific details of that back- 
ground. 

Inspection of answers to specific questions in 
the remaining three categories disclosed fewer 
significant contrasts. First, in the category on 
educational and economic status, notably greater 
preference was given to items expressive of 
ambition for the achievement of economic 
security than to factors symbolic of economic 
prestige or present status. Again, while about 
three fifths of the sample want mates with 
similar active leisure-time interests (sports, va- 
cations, visiting, etc.), notably fewer express 
concern over similarity of sedentary amusements 
such as books, magazines, and movies. Over 
nine tenths of the young people, however, 
demand spouses who will be nice to their pre- 
marital friends. Finally, as regards physical 
appearance and health some significant contrasts 
are disclosed by examining answers to the specific 
questions. In the first place, only about a 
tenth of the young persons considered straight 
hair and light-colored skin as positive mate- 
selection values. On the other hand, over ninety 
per cent emphasized the desirability of- spouses 
who make a good appearance and who are in 


general good health. Some indifference, how- 
ever, was expressed to the specific features of 
appearance and health. 

Summary. On the average, certain categories 
of values seem to exert more influence on the 
mate-selection behavior of this sample of young 
Negro Americans than others. Denoted as 
most important were features of family relations 
and home life, and selected traits of personality. 
On the contrary, family and general social 
standing and moral standards stood lowest in 
the average estimation of the young persons as 
mate-selection values. Between these extremes 
stood educational and economic status, similarity 
of leisure-time interests, and physical appearance 
and health in the order named as values in the 
mate-selection profile. 

Examination of answers to specific questions 
in each category disclosed significant value 
emphases that were partially obscured by the 
averages. First, value items relating to intimate, 
personal, and democratic associations of future 
spouses seem to figure more significantly in 
judgments of the young people than general 
social and institutional backgrounds of future 
mates. Next, preferences for marriage mates 
were stated more often in terms of general and 
traditional conditions than in terms of specific 
characteristics or experiences. Finally, the value 
emphases express considerable traditionalism 
and orthodoxy of moral and social values and 
suggest that the young people have not broken 
significantly with their social past. 





Kitchen of Tomorrow 


Larger families have encouraged the trend 
toward larger, more elaborately equiped kit- 
chens. General Motors’ recently displayed 
“kitchen of tomorrow” provided a glimpse into 
the future. The kitchen included electron- 
ically controlled cabinets which slide down into 
reach and cabinet doors that pop open to light 
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pressure exerted on the front panel, recipes 
flashed onto a photographic screen, a sink that 
provides water at any temperature from a single 
faucet, an electronic oven that will roast a tur- 
key in forty-five minutes, and a motor-driven 
flour sifter. (Reported in Time, February 1, 
1954, p. 66.) 
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An Analysis of the Membership of the National 
Council on Family Relations* 


ELEANOR S. LITWAK, Administrator 


Questions have frequently been asked by 
members of the National Council on Family 
Relations about our membership: What oc- 
cupations and professions are represented? 
What are their proportions of the total member- 
ship? Is the Council truly an interprofessional, 
interdisciplinary organization or has it not yet 
achieved its explicitly stated goal? This brief 
membership analysis will attempt to answer 
some of these questions and to indicate in con- 
clusion further steps for growth. 

The occupational categories used are, for the 
most part, those appearing on the current 
membership cards. Some have been collapsed 
and others have been added. The major dif- 
ficulty has been to determine into what category 
the older members fall, since up until recently, 
there was no question on the membership cards 
asking for occupation. In addition, the word 
“Doctor” has created ambiguity. Where the 
person specifically wrote M.D. he was listed in 
the medical-psychiatric category. If he were 
obviously connected with a university depart- 
ment, as for example sociology, he was listed 
under university teaching. However, where 
no further information was available except for 
the word “Doctor” at the beginning of his 
name, he was listed under “unknown.” This 
procedure has expanded the number of persons 
in the “unknown” category, but it has created 
greater accuracy in the other listings. 

Another problem arose in the ascription of 
certain clerical persons. For instance, where a 
priest listed himself as an executive secretary of 
a Catholic Welfare or Charitable Agency, he was 
listed under “social service agency” rather than 


*1 should like to thank Miss Alice Starr, Assistant 
Secretary-Treasurer of NCFR, without whose great help and 
detailed knowledge of the membership this report could never 
have been undertaken, Earlier membership analyses by Vivian 
’ Wood and Howard Stanton of the Family Study Center were 

extremely useful for guide-posts and comparisons. 
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under “priests” since it was believed that his 
work was primarily of an administrative rather 
than purely religious character. To further 
exemplify, where a Catholic sister describes 
herself as a teacher of family living or psycho- 
logy she was listed under one of these. If an 
individual listed himself as a teacher of socio- 
logy in a rabbinical seminary he was included in 
the sociological category rather than the rab- 
binical one, even where the indications were 
very strong that he had been ordained. Only 
in those cases where a church or synagogue 
address was given to permit a strong assumption 
that the member was professionally engaged in 
religio-clerical work were these persons listed 
respectively under “minister,” “priest” or 
“rabbi.” 

The two categories, “family living and child 
development” teachers and “home economics’’ 
teachers, created certain problems. The ma- 
jority in this classification listed themselves as 
teachers of both. However, there was a group 
of family living teachers who also taught socio- 


logy. By garnering other information an at- 


tempt was made to list them as accurately as 
possible. However, the declaration must be 
made that it was frequently arbitrarily decided 
into which category to place these persons. 

It would be most useful to list the professions 
and the total number of members in each. The 
following figures are as of May 20, 1954, The 
hiatus between this date and the publication 
date is due to deadline requirements of Marriage 
and Family Living. 

Number of Percentage 


Persons of Total 
Anthropology Teachers 4 Al 
Biology Teachers 4 m | 
Education Teachers’ 30 1.2 
Marriage, Family Living,’ & Child 
Development Teachers 132 5.2 


2 High School and College are combined. 
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Home Economics Teachers’ 287 11.3 


Housing (inc. architects) 4 a | 
Medicine-Psychiatry* 166 6.5 
Psychology Teachers 29 1.1 
Religion Teachers 13 5 
Sociology Teachers 188 7.4 
Extension Workers in Colleges 19 7 
Administrative Work* 60 2.4 
Nursery Education 9 A 
Parent & Adult Education‘ 144 5.7 
Municipal, State or Federal 
~ Agencies* 81 3.2 
Other teaching* 138 5.4 
Clinical psychologist 26 1.0 
Social service agencies 214 8.4 
Guidance Worker 48 1.9 
Home demonstration agent 12 5 
Legal’ 41 1.6 
Librarian 35 1.4 
Marriage Counselor 45 1.8 
Maternal Health 13 5 
Minister & Protestant 
Education*® 200 7.9 
Nurse 22 8 
Personnel Worker 9 A 
Priest 26 1.0 
Psychiatric Social Worker’ 12 3 
Public Health 13 a 
Rabbi 37 1.5 
Recreation 33 1.3 
Writer or Editor 40 1.6 
Research Worker 16 6 
Student 85 3.4 


2 Includes pediatricians, gynecologists, etc. It also com- 
prises those in private practice as well as those primarily 
engaged in teaching. . : 

Includes deans, counselors, presidents, etc., in Colleges 
and High Schools. 

* This category includes Planned Parenthood Associations, 
Parent-Teacher Associations, mental and social hygiene socie- 
ties, adult education and child study associations, women’s 
clubs, etc, 

5 Such agencies and persons as Veteran's Hospital Adminis- 
trators, Board of Education members, supervisors of education, 
etc., have been placed in this list. 

*This includes such persons who gave, for example, 
university addresses or merely listed high school or college 
teaching without specifying which discipline. 

; a herein are judges, lawyers, courts, and teachers 
of law. 

* Faced with the difficulty of categorizing, for example, 
the director of a Methodist Board of Education who did not 
list himself as a minister, the author decided to combine the 
Protestant ministry with the Protestant educative system. The 
number of actual ministers is 139. 

® Many psychiatric social workers have memberships in 
their agency names. Therefore, this figure is considerably 
lower than the actual number of psychiatric social workers who 
are members would warrant. 
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Other” 64 2.5 
Unknown 236 9.3 


Total Membership 2,535 


As indicated by the figures, the highest pro- 
fessional representation in the Council is 
furnished by the home economists with 11.3 of 
the total membership. Social service agencies 
rank second with 8.4 per cent. The Protestant 
ministry and educational system with 7.9 per 
cent and sociology teachers with 7.4 per cent 
rank respectively third and fourth. 

Perhaps the weakest links in the organization 
are recreation and housing, two areas which are 
becoming increasingly crucial for family life. 
The Council must make every effort to expand 
the representation of these two professions 
because of the very vital contribution they could 
make to our work and program. The legal 
profession is also under-represented in the 
Council. A very slow gain has been made but 
it is not sufficient. Considering that family and 
children’s courts, counseling and therapeutic 
services are increasing, it is evident that the law 
should be an ever-growing force in our organiza- 
tion. The American Bar Association is build- 
ing its national headquarters building close to 
the Council's national office. It is hoped that 
closer contact will be established and maintained. 

In comparing the current figures with past 
membership analyses, a rather encouraging trend 
may be seen. From a peak of 2,760 on January 
1, 1949 the membership declined to a low 
point of 2,431 on January 1, 1952. Since then 
a slow but steady increase to 2,535 members has 
occurred. The lapse rate has also declined from 
736 in 1952 to 590 in 1953. 

With the changes in Marriage and Family 
Living and the hiring of a full-time executive 
secretary for the first time in the organization's 
history, a growing membership can be expected. 
The first five months of 1954 give strength to 
this expectation. 

The fact that there will be a full-time ex- 
ecutive secretary beginning next month is very 


® Businessmen, housewives, contributors, and foundations, 
among other groups, are listed here. 
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important. Many of our state and regional 
affiliates have strong and active organizations. 
However, the memberships of these and of the 
National Council are by no means the same. 
The affiliates are a rich source of membership, 
and, with greater liaison and mutual help 
being effected by the executive secretary, an 
increase may be anticipated in the Council. 

Not included in the membership figures are 
approximately 700 subscribers to Marriage and 
Family Living. Five hundred fifty-eight of 
these are library subscriptions while the remain- 
ing bulk includes schools, agencies, magazines, 
etc. An active library campaign will be under 
way shortly so that we may anticipate a great 
increase in the subscription figure. 





The trend towards increased memberships and 
fewer lapsed is very manifest. With greater 
rationalization of the national office machinery 
under a full-time permanent executive secretary, 
as well as with the general increase of interest 
in the many areas of family life, it is entirely 
realistic to expect a great increase and enrichen- 
ing of national membership and the eventual 
realization of a truly inter-professional organiza- 
tion. The Council must in turn enlarge its 
scope of appeal so as to attract members from 
various disciplines and professions. A member- 
ship analysis should be undertaken in a year 
fram the present to determine whether the 
changes in the organization have created an 
ever-increasing membership. 





Job Opportunities for Older Women 


Great opportunities exist for women in radio- 
logy, the U. S. Department of Labor has an- 
nounced in a bulletin, The Outlook for Women 
as Medical X-Ray Technicians, recently released 
by its Women’s Bureau. It reported that there 
is a current shortage of X-ray technicians and 
an increased number of job openings in this 
rapidly developing field. These openings exist 
in both the use of X-rays to explore and 
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examine the human body and its tissues, and the 
use of radioactive substances in different forms 
for the treatment of diseases. Married and 
older women should find X-ray technician work 
attractive because part-time work is an accepted 
practice in the occupation. Training for a 
career in this field usually requires from one to 
two years of study. 
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Married Female School Teachers 


CHESTER M. STEPHENSON 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


Ir 1s well known that the percentage of 
married women in the labor force in the United 
States has greatly increased in recent decades. 
The percentages of women workers who were 
married in 1920, 1930, 1940, and 1951 were 
respectively 23.0, 28.9, 35.5, and 55. 

There has also been an increase in married 
school teachers, especially in the elementary 
schools. The prejudice against married women 
as school teachers was especially noticeable dur- 
ing the depression years of the 1930's, when it 
was common practice for boards of education to 
deny employment to married women. Also, 
contracts were voided upon marriage. In 1940, 
there were fewer than 4,000 married women 
employed in Ohio at both the elementary and 
secondary level. By 1952, 13,690 or 59 per 
cent of the 23,205 women employed as ele- 
mentary teachers were married. 

This change led the writer to conduct a 
minor study among the campus and off-campus 
students in the elementary education curriculum 
at Miami University to determine the marital 
status and intentions of those who were pre- 
paring to be certified elementary teachers. The 
campus students were those enrolled as regular 
undergraduate students at the university. The 
off-campus people were teachers in the elemen- 
tary schools of Butler and Montgomery Counties 
in Ohio, but who did not have college degrees. 
The members of the latter group were given a 
schedule and asked to indicate their marital 
status. Of the forty-seven teachers, forty-four 
or 98 per cent were married, and forty-two of 
the forty-four intended to continue teaching. 
All the married teachers were married before 
they began their teaching careers. Undoubtedly 
this was a select group who had taken up teach- 
ing when the opportunity presented itself rather 
late in life. The oldest was fifty-eight and there 
were only five below age forty; and they were 


1 Harold J. Bowers, Teacher Certification in 1952 (Colum- 
bus: State of Ohio, Department of Publications, 1952), pp. 
9, 30. 
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students who had left college before completing 
their B.S. degrees. 

When the regular campus students were given 
a similar schedule, the results indicated that 
these future teachers in the elementary schools 
hoped to be married women too. The schedule 
was given during the 1952-53 school year to all 
women students enrolled in this curriculum who 
were present one day in their required courses in 
integrated science and social studies. They were 
asked: 

“Which do you plan to make as a career 
(check one) : 

: ( ) Marriage? 
( ) Teaching? 
( ) Both marriage and teaching?” 

From an enrollment of 487, schedules were 
obtained from 397. Part of the senior class 
was away from the campus student teaching, and 
the size of the sample was thus reduced. Of the 
397 students in the sample, 62 checked Marriage 
only, 2 Teaching only, 325 (or 82 per cent) 
Both marriage and teaching, and 8 wrote in 
Marriage and some other vocation. ‘The per 
cents choosing both marriage and teaching did 
not vary greatly among the classes; for the 
freshmen it was 79, the sophomores 80, the 
juniors 86, and the seniors 86. 

Even though this is a school of education 
maintained for the purpose of preparing 
teachers, marriage seems to be the objective 
of all but two students in the entire sample, and 
15 per cent of the women receiving degrees in 
elementary education at the 1953 spring com- 
mencement were already married, Likewise, 
marriage plus work outside the home seems to 
be accepted. When the “Marriage and some 
other vocation” category of eight students is 
added to the “Both marriage and teaching,” the 
total becomes 333 which is 84 per cent of the 
sample. This leaves slightly less than 16 per 
cent who hope to marry and not work outside 
the home. 
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Attitudes of Negro College Students Toward 
Intrafamily Leadership and Control 


ROBERT M. FRUMKIN 
Department of Sociology, Ohio State University 


IN EARLY AMERICA the Negro family was 
largely centered around the mother. In this 
maternal type of family organization the leader- 
ship and control were held by the mother, who 
generally provided the family with what sta- 
bility and continuity it had. 

Since the time of the emancipation, Negro 
family organization has been said to be ap- 
proaching the patterns of the dominant white 
culture. Yet because many Negro women are 
employed, especially in the South, in order to 
‘ supplement the low earnings of their husbands, 
they retain much influence in the home. Thus, 
in areas both rural and urban, where Negro 
women have a virtual monopoly on domestic 
and personal service jobs and supplement or 
provide a large part of the family income, the 
maternal family pattern tends to persist. The 
maternal family organization therefore seems to 
be retained among low income Negro families. 
In towns and cities where Negroes have better 
economic opportunities, however, those who 
have higher incomes and belong to the middle 
and professional classes usually have a type of 
family organization in which the male is the 
head; i.e., the paternal type. Such families 
have extremely high standards of sexual and 
moral conduct and show more stability than 
upper class white families. Among the middle 
and professional white classes, on the other 
hand, the equalitarian type of family organiza- 
tion seems to be dominant. 

The ideal types of families espoused by 
American whites are of course, the equalitarian 
and democratic types of family organization. 
Since Negro college students represent the 


1E. F, Frazier, The Negro Family in the United States 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939). 

2 J. Dollard, Caste and Class in a Southern Town (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1937). 

® See E. F. Frazier, The Negro Family in Chicago (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1932). Also, G. Myrdal, 
An American Dilemma, Vol. 11 (New York: Harper, 1944). 
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potential leadership of future American Negro 
families, it would be interesting to see what 
kind of leadership and control they think best 
in general terms and which kind they wish to 
establish in their own families. 

Methodology. In order to ascertain the at- 
titudes of Negro college students toward intra- 
family leadership and control, the writer's stu- 
dents at a central eastern Negro college at which 
he was teaching, without any previous special 
discussion or assignment on the subject, were 
asked the following essay-type questions: (1) 
What type of intrafamily leadership and control 
do you think is generally best for successful 
family life? (2) What type would you want 
for your own future family? Answers to these 
questions were categorized into the following 
types of family organization: equalitarian, pa- 
ternal, maternal, democratic, and conditional 
(that is, the desirable type was said to be 
dependent on the attitudes and backgrounds of 
the particular mates involved). 

Sample. The respondents consisted of forty 
students in a marriage and family course. About 
45 per cent of these students were reared in 
small towns or rural areas, 15 per cent in average 
cities with populations from 10,000 to 50,000, 
and the remainder in large cities with popula- 
tions over 50,000. Close to 75 per cent were 
reared in the central and southeastern part of 
the United States, 20 per cent in the northeast- 
ern part, and the rest in other parts of the United 
States. About 25 per cent came from families 
of low socioeconomic status (father’s occupation 
laborer or other unskilled job) , 60 per cent were 
from families of middle class status (skilled 
workers, small business men, etc.), and 15 per 
cent from families of high socioeconomic status 
(father’s occupation lawyer, physician, clergy- 
man, etc.). By standard intelligence tests, 60 
per cent of the students were average, 30 per 
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cent above average in intelligence, and 10 per 
cent of superior intelligence. All of the stu- 
dents of superior intelligence came from fami- 
lies of average or high socioeconomic status but 
environmental backgrounds (in terms of rural- 
urban, part of U.S. reared in) differed widely. 

Results. A summary of the findings appear 
in Table I. 


_ Taste I. Artirupes or Necro Coitece Stupents 
Towarp Types or INTRAFAMILY LEADERSHIP 
AND ConTROL 














Responses 
Type of Family 

Organization Generally Desired by 

Desirable Self 
Paternal 2 ro) 
Maternal 5 ° 
Conditional* 3 I 
Equalitarian 25 32 
Democratic 5 7 











* Desirable type dependent on attitudes and backgrounds of particular 
mates. 


It seems, from a study of the backgrounds of 
the individual students, that responses were 
most influenced by three factors: (1) socio- 
economic status and concomitant family organ- 
ization; (2) intelligence; and (3) white cul- 
tural norms and ideals. Thus, the students who 
selected the paternal type as generally desirable 
were from high-income families; those, who 
selected the maternal type as generally desirable 
were from low-income families. Those students 
who selected the type of family organization as 
generally desirable in terms of attitudes and 
backgrounds of particular mates, i.e., condi- 
tional, were all of superior intelligence; those 
selecting the democratic type as generally desir- 
able were of superior and above-average intelli- 
gence. Students selecting the equalitarian type, 
however, represented all levels of intelligence 
(average and above) and socioeconomic status. 

In considering the question of what type of 
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intrafamily leadership and control is desirable 
for themselves, students responded differently 
than to the previous question. No student be- 
lieved that the paternal or maternal type was 
desirable for himself; 80 per cent selected the 
equalitarian type. Only one student, of superior 
intelligence and from an average-income family, 
chose the conditional type for himself; the re- 
maining students selected the democratic type 
for themselves. The latter were all of above- 
average or superior intelligence and came from 
average- or high-income families. Students se- 
lecting the equalitarian type were of all levels 
of intelligence and socioeconomic status. 

The large number of responses favoring the 
equalitarian family as both generally and per- 
sonally desirable, it is surmised, is much influ- 


_ enced by the continued support of the ‘50-50 


partnership” ideal by the American people. 
The democratic type of family organization, on 
the other hand, was really understood and 
favored by only the most intelligent students and 
thus desired generally and specifically by them 
alone. 

Summary and Conclusions. From our find- 
ings, it would seem, at least ideologically, that 
the future leaders of the American Negroes, that 
is, the American Negro college students of 
today, support the middle-class equalitarian 
family ideal. However, most of these students 
come from families in which the family leader- 
ship is paternal or maternal. Since most Negro 
college graduates will eventually enter the 
middle or professional higher income Negro 
classes, and since the leadership in such families 
is generally centered in the father, it will be 
interesting to observe how, in the years to come, 
the white equalitarian ideal espoused by these 
students will influence the family organization 
of future Negro families of such status. A 
change in Negro family organization, although 
slow, is taking place in the direction of white 
norms and ideals. 
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1953 Classified Bibliography on Marriage 


and Family Relations 


ALBERT ELLIS 
New York City 


(Continued from the May issue) 
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Abstracts 


WINSTON EHRMANN, Department Editor, BRUCE THOMASON, DOLORES SILVERMAN, 


AND MEL HALL 


APPLIED 


Brewer, A. Frank: VD prevention—a dual job. Jour- 
nal of Social Hygiene, 40: 99-105, March, 1954. 
Inspected prostitutes cannot be kept free of venereal 

disease: prostitution and the spread of VD go hand- 
in-hand. In California local VD boards have been 
organized in which the police department, the health 
department, and the community work together to 
stamp out venereal disease. Whenever a prostitute or 
a house is reported as being an alleged source of in- 
fection, the police, the sheriff, and the state health 
department are notified; the police then proceed to 
close the house, and the health department endeavors 
to help the infected persons. Two times since the in- 
stitution of this system California sheriffs have been 
queried as to how effective this plan has been, and 
each time it was unanimously agreed that the program 
was successful. 


Bristol Marriage and Family Guidance Council: Mar- 
riage: yesterday, today and tomorrow. Marriage 
Guidance, p. 3, March, 1954. 

An experiment attempted by the Bristol Marriage 
and Family Guidance Council may have opened a new 
field of work. Six couples who had been married 15 
to 20 years were given a series of six lectures designed 
to deal with difficulties of older couples. The response 
from the group was very favorable. 


Gurevitz, Saul: The parents of the schizophrenic child. 

Psychoanalysis, 2: 36-40, Winter, 1954. 

Parents of schizophrenic children are faced with 
practical and emotional problems of greater diversity 
and intensity than are parents of other children. The 
behavior of the schizophrenic child—obsessions, com- 
pulsions, temper tantrums, hostility, and frequently 
destructive tendencies—makes schools and nurseries 
unwilling to accept him. In consequence, the parents 
must spend increased amounts of time for his care. 
The demands for attention, love, and support by the 
child are constant and never ending and engulf the 
entire family life in problems. A group approach to 
meet the needs of these parents has proven effective. 
In group therapy meetings parents learn that others 
have similar problems and they gain in understanding 
both of their problems and of their children’s. 


Kohlsaat, Barbara, and Adelaide Johnson, M.D.: Some 
suggestions for practice in infant adoptions. Social 
Casework, 35: 91-98, March, 1954. 
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The duty of the adoption agency is to see that each 
adopted child’s needs are met. Every adopted child 
wants to be loved and to know that his natural parents 
were good people. To ensure achievement of these 
objectives, agencies should divulge to the prospective 
adoptive parents only information pertinent to the 
baby’s future development. In helping prospective 
adoptive parents form their attitudes to future situa- 
tions which may arise, the social worker should work 
with them dynamically and aid them to meet their 
problems. 


Popenoe, Paul: Effects of education for family life. 

Family Life, 14: 1-2, February, 1954. 

A survey of the effects of a 20 year program of 
social hygiene in Wisconsin (published by the Di- 
vision of Health Education) shows favorable results: 
(a) while surrounding states had a 2% increase in 
illegitimate births, Wisconsin displayed an 18% de- 
crease; (b) figures derived from the first million 
volunteers for World War II show Wisconsin to 
have the lowest syphilis rate in the country; (c) the 
divorce rate in the period 1938-1950 showed the third 
lowest increase in the nation. 


Robinson, Miss E.: The health visitor’s work and the 
marriage guidance council. Marriage Guidance, 
pp. 1-3, March, 1954. 

The British health visitor or public health nurse 
works with the Marriage Guidance Council to prevent 
breakdown of a marriage and to build up the welfare 
of the family. She offers reassurance to the new 
mother, helps with the ill, and allays the fears of the 
family in cases of serious illnesses. 


Young, Leontine: The unmarried mother: problems of 
financial support. Social Casework, 35: 99-104, 
March, 1954. 

Despite a gradual modification of public condemna- 
tion unmarried mothers are still thought of today as 
moral delinquents who deserve to suffer. This atti- 
tude is often expressed when an unmarried mother 
needs financial assistance. Not only is financial aid 
for the unmarried mother at a minimum throughout 
the country, but it is also enclosed within a web of 
residence restrictions. This paucity of aid has led 
to “black market adoptions.” The social agency 
must work with the community to create a more 
favorable attitude toward the unmarried mother. 
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COMMENTARIES 


Menninger, Karl A.: Kinsey's study of the sexual be- 
havior in the human male and female. Pastoral 
Psychology, 5: 43-49, February, 1954. 


The author criticizes Dr. Kinsey's zoological ap- 
proach to the studies of human behavior. He charges 
Kinsey with forcing human behavior into a biological 
frame of reference ignoring human psychology and 
seeing normality as that which is natural in the sense 
that it is practiced by animals. Dr. Menninger further 
criticizes Kinsey for counting orgasm as the chief cri- 
terion of sexuality; everyone knows that orgasms can 
differ, e.g., the orgasm of the rapist and that of the 
loving huband. Moreover, the statistical approach to 
sex omits love which disturbs the human element in 
most of us. Lastly, published reports of sexual activity 
often lift the guilt feelings from hundreds of thou- 
sands of readers, but they are not always best since 
company in wrongdoing does not make it right. 
Tiilich, Paul: Being and love. Pastoral Psychology, 

5: 43-48, April, 1954. 

Love must be understood in its ontological nature. 
Love is the drive toward the unity of the separated, 
and it is only possible to unite those who are striving 
for reunion; thus, love is the reunion of the estranged. 
The hedonistic interpretation of love which considers 
self-love and desire (epithymia and eros) rather than 
personal and unselfish love (philia and agape) pre- 
sents a semantic block to the understanding of what 
love really is. 

RESEARCH 


Hill, Reuben: Marriage and family research. Eugenics 

Quarterly, 1: 58-63, March, 1954. 

Research in marriage and the family has shown 
changes in scope and direction in the past several 
decades. From a wide comparative analysis of forms 
of marriage and the family, e.g., Westermarck’s study, 
efforts are now directed to intensive examinations of 
the details of problems with emphasis on cumulative 
research findings having some degree of continuity. 
As now accomplished, research, in dealing with major 
problems of the people (planning a family, happiness 
in marriage), is in a position by its findings to verify, 
modify, or refute, the assertions by marriage and 
family educators about these problems. Aside from 
these practical services, research functions to expand 
and qualify theory about the family. Major criticisms 
of contemporary research are that some problems re- 
ceive too much attention and other problems receive 
too little. Both this and the emphasis on publishing 
research for gain in prestige have contributed to a 
slowing up in progress in family research. In the 
period 1942-1950, research projects in marriage and 
the family increased 700%, but since that time there 
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has been a 50% drop. The hope is that future re- 
search will be aware of the difficulties given above and 
will study the family on a more comprehensive level 
than is being done today. 


Stone, Carol Larson and Paul H. Landis: Parent-teen- 
age relationships. Rural Sociology, 18: 233-242, 
September, 1953. 


In attempting to relate family authority patterns to 
the adjustment problems of teen-agers, a high school 
student sample of 1,900 boys and 2,410 girls was 
administered a scale of six dichotomous questions 
which sorted them into either democratic, intermedi- 
ate, or authoritarian families. Over 40% of the boys 
rated their families as democratic, while only slightly 
over 22% of the girls did so. The most democratic 
family, as rated by the boys, was not the city nor the 
farm family, but the small-town family (places under 
2,500) ; there were no striking differences for girls as 
to residence. Harmonious relationships were more 
often correlated with the democratic family. 


The eleven abstracts following are of articles from 
“Sexual Behavior in American Society,” a special issue 
of Social Problems, Volume 1, Number 4 (April, 
1954). 


Clausen, John A.: Biological bias and methodological 
limitations in the Kinsey studies. Social Problems, 

4: 126-133, April, 1954. 

The author of this article pays tribute to Kinsey 
and his associates for having made a study of sexual 
behavior superior to those made by social scientists. 
Nevertheless, he criticizes the frame of reference used 
because it is inadequate for the avowed objectives of 
the research team. Kinsey states that his study has 
attempted “to describe what people do sexually, what 
factors may account for their patterns of sexual be- 
havior, how their sexual experiences have affected their 
lives, and what social significance there may be in each 
type of behavior.” Since Kinsey has intended to go 
farther than merely studying the biological aspect of 
human behavior, it is fair to expect research of a 
social nature. This article proceeds to examine 
critically the frame of reference and to point out the 
study’s weaknesses and strengths in terms of its ob- 
jectives. The author concludes that Kinsey's study has 
satisfactorily handled only the first of his declared 
objectives. 


Ehrmann, Winston W.: Non-conformance of male and 
female reports on pre-marital coitus. Social Prob- 
lems, 4: 155-159, April, 1954. 

The Kinsey group discovered that although there 
was a high incidence of agreement between male and 
female reports of marital coitus there was not con- 
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cerning pre-marital coitus. Professor Ehrmann ex- 
plores three of nine explanations that the Kinsey 
group offers for this discrepancy: (1) the difference 
between the male and female samples; (2) contacts 
unaccounted for in the study which the males had had 
outside of the United States; and (3) the inclusion of 
the activity of certain promiscuous women and pros- 
titutes in the male, but not in the female data. From 
his own study of pre-marital heterosexual behavior 
among 841 male and female college students, the 
author concludes (1) that the incidence and fre- 
quency figures of pre-marital coitus as reported by 
females would have been higher if the Kinsey samples 
of males and females had been more nearly equated 
and (2) that the comparative social class positions of 
companions has a significant effect on pre-marital 
sexual behavior. 


Ellis, Albert: Female sexual response and marital re- 
lations. Social Problems, 4: 152-155, April, 1954. 
The last five chapters of Sexual Behavior in the 

Human Female have been largely ignored. Except for 
the materials on psychological factors, which were 
obtained in the interviews by Kinsey and his associ- 
ates, these chapters summarize data from hundreds of 
published studies obtained through direct observation, 
controlled experiments, and biochemical studies of 
human and animal behavior concerning the anatomy, 
physiology, and neural mechanisms of sexual response. 
Some of the findings presented in this section are: (1) 
the anatomic structures most essential to orgasm are 
present in males and females; (2) the female genitalia 
are on the whole equally as sensitive as the male; (3) 
females appear to be capable of responding to the 
point of orgasm as quickly as males; (4) the vagina 
is of minimum importance in contributing to the erotic 
response of the female. On the basis of the Kinsey 
study and his own clinical experiences Dr. Ellis em- 
phasizes that there are no reasons why orgasm must 
occur during coitus (it may occur through other 
means) and that by an intelligent application of 
certain findings of the Kinsey study much marital 
sexual incompatibility could be eradicated. 


Folsom, Joseph K.: Kinsey's challenge to ethics and 
religion. Social Problems, 4: 164-168, April, 1954. 
The most important aspect of the Kinsey studies is 

their challenge to re-examine the relation of science 

to ethics and religion and the connected issue of in- 
tellectual paternalism versus complete intellectual 
democracy. The job to be done is to translate our 
factual knowledge about human sexuality into ethics, 
legislation, social policy, and religious guidance. The 
ordering of sex by society should be for the realization 
of personal and interpersonal values and the fulfill- 
ment of man as a total being, but not for the sake of 
control of such. This view is derived from the Bible 
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and Christian history. It gives to the sex act a God- 
sanctioned value which is not dependent upon mar- 
fiage as an institution nor upon the intention to 
procreate. Two problems arising from this orienta- 
tion, the individual man as a total being and the total 
population of men as endowed with the same human 
needs and intrinsic worth, involve four values: (1) 
sexual exclusiveness, (2) permanence of marriage or 
intimate relationships, (3) male initiative in courtship 
and economic product, (4) better intersexual balance 
and wider satisfaction of the biological sex need. 


Foote, Nelson: Sex as play. Social Problems, 4: 159- 

163, April, 1954. 

Only among humans can sexual intercourse be ex- 
tensively practiced exclusive of its function of procre- 
ation. The conditions responsible for this high inci- 
dence of heterosexual relations includes the ability of 
the female to accept intercourse at any time, the 
symbolic rather than physiological stimuli evoking 
desire among humans, and the rise of contraceptive 
devices. Along with the high incidence of human 
coitus Kinsey has discovered the decline of the double 
standard in sexual morality and the rise of sexual re- 
lations as a form of play. Dr. Foote stresses the fact 
that any form of play gives rise to its own rules and 
the enforcement of these rules becomes the concern 
of all the players. He concludes his article with some 
suggestions for research exploring the morals and 
values which might emerge from public acceptance 
of sex as play. 


Frank, Lawrence K.: The psychocultural approach in 
sex research. Social Problems, 4: 133-139, April, 
1954, 

The psychocultural approach in sex research is es- 
sential because sexual behavior in the human is psy- 
chologically, culturally, and socially orientated. The 
author sketches the development of sexuality in the 
infant, child, and adult. Each culture defines the mas- 
culine and feminine roles and orientates each indi- 
vidual to the part he or she will play in regard to the 
other sex. What appears to be significant is that each 
culture utilizes or suppresses in varying degrees the 
enormous sexual potential of mankind. In contrast to 
the lower animals man’s sexuality is neither controlled 
by instinct nor restricted to reproduction. Sex activity 
among humans has many and complex meanings: it 
may be a weapon to hurt and destroy, or it may be 
another language to those in love. Dr. Frank stresses 
the need for sex research in order to maintain and 
advance human dignity. 


Kuhn, Manford H.: Kinsey's view on human behavior. 
Social Problems, 4: 119-125, April, 1954. 
Professor Kinsey's view of human behavior is based 

upon a zoological approach which relies heavily upon 
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physiological explanations. The author of this article 
claims that Kinsey's is a learning theorist’s approach 
since he also considers some factors that are not pri- 
marily physiological. As such the difficulties in Kin- 
sey’s view are accounted for as difficulties common to 
learning theorists. A mysticism is present in his works 
which stresses the physiological as the basic reality— 
more real than the social attitudinal. The article 
concludes by pointing out the distinction which Kin- 
sey seems to make between the subjects (physiologi- 
cally directed) he studied, and the people (attitudinally 
controlled) to whom his book is addressed. 


Landis, Judson T.: The women Kinsey studied. Social 
Problems, 4: 139-143, April, 1954. 

The 5940 women Kinsey studied included a group 
of 1840 college age girls (16-20); 2480 women who 
had married of whom 32% were separated, divorced, 
or widowed; and 649 women twenty-nine years or 
over who had never married. Of the sample of single 
women 2094 had had premarital coitus a total of 


460,000 times. Forty-one per cent of these had had ° 


intercourse from four to over twenty-nine times in a 
week, and about 47% had had relations with 2 to 
over 21 different partners. From these figures it 
appears to Professor Landis that Kinsey's sample was 
weighted with women who were or had been sexually 
promiscuous. A serious defect in the report is that 
his findings summarize the histories of the college 
sample along with the histories of the older and gen- 
erally more promiscuous women who volunteered their 
interviews. The record of this group skews the find- 
ings concerning types of behavior and frequency. 


Locke, Harvey J.: Are volunteer interviewees repre- 
sentative? Social Problems, 4: 143-146, April, 
1954. 

Kinsey and his associates state that their findings 
apply only to the kind of people included in their 
study. The female sample upon examination is un- 
representative of the female population of the country: 
about 85% of the sample includes women with at 
least some college training, while the median educa- 
tion in the United States in 1950 was only 9.9 years. 
They also claim that in a sex study one must use the 
volunteer method of sampling or the “group sampling” 
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method and that “probability sampling’ cannot be 
used. Professor Locke refutes this by citing his own 
study of Predicting Adjustmeni in Marriage as an 
example. Only 14.6% of the people contacted by 
him refused to participate in his study although it 
contained questions on sexual behavior. In summa- 
tion one does not know to whom the findings of the 
Kinsey study are applicable since it is not representa- 
tive of the female population of the United States nor 
of any other clearly defined population. 


Merrill, Francis E.: The Kinsey report: manifest and 
latent implications. Social Problems, 4, 169-172, 
April, 1954. 

Within the meaning developed by Freud and ex- 
panded by Merton, three manifest and latent implica- 
cations of the Kinsey report are examined. They con- 
cern the scientific objectives of the study, the problem 
of marital adjustment, and the element of social con- 
trol. The expectations governing social behavior are 
in a process of change which is occurring at a differ- 
ent rate in various age and class groups. The very 
publication and reception of the Kinsey report is evi- 
dence of this change. 


Mowrer, Harriet R.: Sex and marital adjustment: a 
critique of Kinsey’s approach. Social Problems, 4: 
147-152, April, 1954. 

The Kinsey report is criticized because the sample 
is not representative, the interviewing technique is too 
limited, and orgasmic experience is used as the sole 
measure of marital sexual adjustment. The Kinsey 
findings show a high positive correlation between pre- 
marital and marital coitus leading to orgasm. The 
Kinsey data also reveal a high positive correlation be- 
tween premarital coitus and extramarital coitus. Thus, 
a dilemma is established within the Kinsey data. 
Since premarital sexual experience appears to lead to 
better adjustment in marriage, those women having 
had premarital intercourse should show a lower, rather 
than a higher, frequency of extramarital intercourse. 
Dr. Mowrer concludes that sex as a factor in mar- 
riage must be studied in relation to the entire socio- 
psycho-cultural framework and that there is still no 
scientific proof for considering sex in itself a sig- 
nificant determinant of marital success. 
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News and Notes 


GERALD R. LESLIE, Department Editor 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology, University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


MARRIAGE COUNSELING 


A private nonprofit marriage counseling serv- 
ice is now operating at 2 East Read Street, Balti- 
more, Maryland. The director, Mrs. Robert 
Olesen, was formerly a member of the post- 
graduate training program of the Marriage 
Council of Philadelphia. 

A new marriage counseling service, said to be 
the first of its kind in Canada, has opened at 
the Mental Hygiene Institute in Montreal. Dr. 
Baruch Silverman is director of the Institute and 
Mrs. Gretta Andrews is director of the mar- 
riage counseling service. 


FAMILY FORUM 


Ethyl M. Wolfe, Director of Family Life 
Education, Zanesville Public Schools, Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, conducts a thirty minute television 
program each week entitled “Family Forum.” 
Panels of three or four persons discuss topics of 
educational and family interest. The television 
program is in addition to a fifteen minute radio 
show called ‘‘Chats for Mothers” which has 
been given for the past three years. 


CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENTS 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, is 
instituting a new field of concentration called 
“The Family: Personality and Society.”” Courses 
will be drawn from psychology, sociology and 
anthropology, home economics, and education. 
For further information, write to Mrs. Marjorie 
East, Dept. of Home Economics. 

Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Ten- 
nessee, held a Family Living Emphasis Week, 
April 5-8, at the suggestion of President Robert 
L. Kincaid. The program developed by Profes- 
sor Vernon White of the Department of Soci- 
ology included speakers from sociology, psy- 
chology, and religion. An estimated fifty per 
cent of the student body attended one or more 
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of the four day long sessions. The Family Liv- 
ing Emphasis Week may become a permanent 
part of the university program. 


News NorEs FROM PUERTO RICO 


In January Katherine Rall, field secretary of 
the American Social Hygiene Association, led a 
series of institutes on the objectives and methods 
of family life education for the health educators, 
medica] social workers, and public health nurses. 
Reuben Hill from the University of Puerto Rico 
presented data on the preparation for mother- 
hood in Puerto Rico from his recent studies on 
the Puerto Rican family. 

In March a unique Founders’ Day celebration 
was held at the Polytechnic Institute of Puerto 
Rico at San German. Organized by Dean Mary 
Alice Lamar, the guests of honor were all 
couples whose courtship began on the campus of 
Polytechnic Institute and the theme of all meet- 
ings dealt with marriage and family living. 
Reuben Hill was the principal speaker at the 
alumni dinner on ‘Que Es Ser Jefe de Familia,” 
and was joined by Celia Nunez de Bunker, di- 
rector of the Puerto Rican Institute on Family 
Relations, Judge Jose Barcelo of the San Juan 
Domestic Relations Court, and Emilio Cofresi of 
the Department of Sociology of the College of 
Agriculture at Mayaguez, in leading discussion 
groups and operating a panel on the questions 
raised by the couples in attendance. Judge Bar- 
celo presented the Founders’ Day address on the 
topic, ‘Marriage and Divorce in Puerto Rico.” 

In March Dr. Abraham Stone met with the 
new Puerto Rican Family Planning Association 
to aid them in their plans for a program of 
planned parenthood. In April the new associa- 
tion was accepted into the Planned Parenthood 
Federation of America as an associate member. 
While on the island Dr. Stone addressed public 
health nurses, health educators, and physicians 
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on his work in India and on the newest develop- 
ments in contraceptive methods. 

The University of Puerto Rico has experi- 
mented with a course in preparation for mar- 
riage and parenthood this spring under the di- 
rection of Reuben Hill. Dr. Edris Rice-Wray 
of the Rio Piedras Public Health Unit, Mrs. 
Celia N. Bunker, Professor Rosa Stefani of the 
department of home economics, and Professor 
J. Mayone Stycos of the Social Science Research 
Center, have served as guest lecturers. A com- 
mittee of students are presenting a petition to 
the administration to make the course a perma- 
nent offering of the College of Social Sciences. 

The Municipal Court of San Juan has con- 
tracted for the services of Celia Nunez de 
Bunker, director of the Puerto Rican Institute on 


Family Relations, to organize a counseling serv- , 


ice of individuals who apply for divorce. Celia 
Bunker is formerly head of the child welfare 
division of the island, and a former Grant 
Foundation Fellow at the Menninger Clinic 
where she received a year’s intensive training 
in marriage counseling under Dr. Robert Foster. 


CONFERENCES 


The International Union of Family Organiza- 
tions will hold its 1954 International Family 
Conference in Stuttgart, September 4-12. There 
are two conference themes: ‘Rural Families in 
Modern Society,” and “Social Action By and 
For Working-Class Families.” The séssion will 
also include the General Assembly which meets 
every three years. 

The Michigan Council on Family Relations 
held its annual meeting at East Lansing, May 5, 
1954, Theme: “Strong Families—Better Chil- 
dren.” A work conference on ‘Contributions 
of Secondary Teachers to Education for Home 
and Family Living,” will be held Oct. 1-2, at 
M. E. A. Camp, St. Mary’s Lake, Battle Creek. 

The Mississippi Council on Family Relations 
met at Millsaps College, Jackson, May 7-8, 
1954. 

The Texas Council on Family Relations met 
at Sam Houston State Teacher’s College, Feb. 
18-19, 1954. Theme: ‘Families and Commu- 
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nities Contribute to Living Through Utilization 
of Resources.” 


New PuBLICATIONS 


The New Nervous Child, an expanded quart- 
erly journal, published by Child Care Publica- 
tions, 30 West 58th Street, New York City, re- 
places The Nervous Child. 


THE BIRTH OF A BABY 


Capitol Records has released a new record 
album, called ‘The Birth of a Baby,” contain- 
ing a 30 minute recording of an actual birth. 
The recording was first broadcast over Station 
WISC, Madison, Wisconsin. A doctor acts as 
commentator, recording every sound and detail 
of the baby’s birth. All royalties from the sale 
of the record will go to the Madison hospital 
where the baby was born. 


Our CROWDED SCHOOLS 


The National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, a non-profit organization, is re- 
cruiting intelligent citizens into its nation-wide 
program for improving America’s public 
schools. They tell us that 1,600,000 more chil- 
dren entered our public schools in September, 
1953 than ever before; that 345,000 new class- 
rooms are needed to house this increased school 
population and to reduce overcrowding; and 
that 118,000 new teachers are needed to give 
these children adequate instruction. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Drs. Sylvanus and Evelyn Duvall have ac- 
cepted an invitation from the World Council of 
Churches to conduct conferences on family re- 
lations for church leaders, especially in Asia. 
The Duvalls will go to Japan, Manila, India, 
Palestine, and various European countries, es- 
pecially England. 

Dr. Aaron L. Rutledge, formerly Director 
of Guidance at Furman University, is the new 
head of the Marriage and Family Counseling 
Service at Merrill-Palmer School. 

Mrs. Alice K. Leopold is the new director 
of the Women’s Bureau of the United States 
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Department of Labor, replacing Miss Frieda 
S. Miller. 
OBITUARY 

Edna Noble White, Director of Merrill- 
Palmer School from its beginning in 1920 until 
her retirement in 1947, died May 4, 1954, fol- 
lowing a heart attack, at Highland Park, Michi- 
gan. Formerly dean of Home Economics at 
Ohio State University and head of home eco- 
nomics extension for Ohio, Miss White was the 
first choice of leading educators of the country 
to become head of the human development and 





family life center at Merrill-Palmer. Pioneer 
interdisciplinary work in child research, parent 
education, nursery school education, and family 
life education was done under her direction. 
She held honorary doctorates from Michigan 
State College, Wayne University, New York 
State College for Teachers, and Ohio State Uni- 
versity. In recent years she organized a geron- 
tology project for Detroit carried on jointly by 
the Detroit Public Library, the Merrill-Palmer 
School, University of Michigan Extension Serv- 


ice, and Wayne University. 





Wages and Weddings 


In Denmark a mass wedding, planned as a 
protest against government regulations giving 
higher wages to married or divorced employees, 
was called off because of last-minute parliamen- 
tary action. The plan had been for the fifteen 
men and fifteen women to follow the wedding 
ceremony by a mass divorce. 

In Austria, thousands of couples since the 
war have been living together without being 
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married because Austrian war widows and wi- 
dows of public servants lose their pensions if 
they remarry. The Church has used the term 
“pension concubines” and is making a strong 
effort to change the situation either by a con- 
tinuance of pensions after remarriage, or by 
making it legal for a priest to marry anyone 
without a civil ceremony first. 
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Book Reviews 


ROBERT MCGINNIS, Department Editor 
The Florida State University 


Sex Life of the American Woman and the Kin- 
sey Report. Edited by Albert Ellis. New 
York: Greenberg, 1954. 214 pp. $2.75. 
This is another vive-Kinsey book, wherein 

“twelve leading authorities” expound their views 

on the Second Report. The volume was ap- 

parently compiled for public consumption, and 
in this respect pro-Kinseyites will probably find 
some rewarding material while the anti-Kinsey- 
ites may find the repetitious sex-is-here-to-stay- 
let’s-not-be-hypocritical views of the writers 
rather obnoxious. In the opinion of the present 

reviewer, social scientists will find the book as a 

whole somewhat on the dull side, although two 

or three of the articles show evidence of some 
original thought—both about sex in general and 
the Second Report in particular. 

The first authority is none other than Philip 
Wylie, who was supposed to write about ‘‘Vir- 
ginity and Premarital Sex Relations.” His art- 
icle is little short of atrocious, and may well 


serve to keep social scientists away from the.- 


book in droves. Wylie covers the behavioral 
waterfront from Mom to Jung—and when 
finally he reaches his assigned topic (virginity 
and premarital sex) he comes up with this pearl: 
“The essence of the [second Kinsey} report 
seems to be this: Virtwosity, rather than virtue, 
is becoming increasingly the standard of Ameri- 
can woman, married or not.” (p. 33) 
Another contributor is Edwin W. Hirsch, 
M.D., a “Medical Sexologist” who, it says on 
page 159, “is the author . . . of several well- 
known books, including How to Improve Your 
Sexual Relations, The Power to Love, Prostate 
Gland Disorder, and Sexual Fear.” His as- 
signment—“Coital and Non-Coital Sex Tech- 
niques’’—reads like a chapter out of a marriage 
manual rather than a critique of Kinsey; i.e., on 
page 167 we learn that ‘Proper manipulation of 
the male organ by the spouse . . . serves to en- 
hance the female’s response to the sexual proc- 
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ess. Overly timid wives often shy away from 
manual manipulation of the male member be- 
cause they feel that such action diminishes their 
status as a lady. This helpful and innocent type 
of technique is a sore point of contention in 
many unions. I was happy to read in Kinsey’s 
survey that the technique was practiced more 
commonly than I had supposed. However, there 
is a vast difference between manipulating an 
organ with gusto, with feeling, with animation, 
with understanding and lively intent and han- 
dling the organ under forceful coercion and 


. pleas.” 


C'est la guerre! 

Many will read with special interest the article 
“Sin and Sex”’ by Theodore A. Gill, a Presby- 
terian minister, wondering, perhaps, how a 
minister would reconcile, much less accept the 
Kinsey views on premarital intercourse and 
homosexuality—actions which by their very 
definition are antithetical to the teachings of the 
Church. Dr. Gill successfully avoids coming to 
grips with the problem, although his epistemo- 
logical view is, to say the least, unique; i.¢., on 
page 79 we are told that “Looking for truths— 
mathematical, physical, historical, artistic, sexual, 
any and every kind of truth—is a form of re- 
ligious worship. This questioning the world is 
only one kind of worship, of course, but it is 
one to which we are enjoined. It is a devotional 
life involving laboratories and libraries, inter- 
views and the I. B. M.” 

To the present reviewer the articles by Arthur 
J. Mandy (‘‘Frigidity”) and Ashley Montagu 
(“The Sexual Superiority of Women") were 
the most interesting, especially the latter's. Rec- 
ognizing the biologically-based sexual differ- 
ences between men and women, Montagu argues 
that these differences “confer superiority upon 
the female . . . moral, ‘social, and aesthetic. . . . 
By comparison with women men are more super- 
ficially interested in sex and make up in quan- 
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titative activity what they fail to experience 
qualitatively. On the contrary . . . the quality of 
her interest is very much more sensitively de- 
veloped than that of the average male.” Sex 
education, according to Montagu, should there- 
fore aim in the direction of altering the male’s 
sexual attitudes rather than toward solely ““eman- 
cipating” those of the female. Whether or not 
one agrees with this view, it should be recog- 
nized as a possible approach to a knotty problem. 

Perhaps the most surprising views in the book 
are those of Editor Ellis (“The Psychology and 
Physiology of Sex’’). Although it is difficult 
to avoid the feeling that he is pulling our leg, 
Ellis’s views are to the effect that innate sexual 
differences between men and women are non- 
existent. The observed differences are attribut- 
able to a Watsonian-conceived type of condition- 
ing. Indeed, Ellis’s concern is that before long 
the female will outdo the male in sex desire! 
Incredulous readers have but to turn to page 
212: “Already there are some indications that 
the tide has turned in this connection: reports, 
for example, by the well-known Boston marriage 
counselor Lester W. Dearborn, and by the pres- 
ent writer that whereas we once commonly heard 
the complaints of husbands that their wives were 
not as sexually interested as they, we now in- 
creasingly hear the complaints of wives that 
their husbands are the lesser sexually interested 
spouses... . The Kinsey findings, therefore, 
have highly significant implications for Ameri- 
can marriage. For if females are as potentially 
responsive as males, if they already frequently 
outstrip males in sexual interest as they grow 
older, and if they may soon begin to be more 
sexually interested than many males even in their 
younger years, American marriage is obviously 
faced with a serious issue.” 

C'est la same old guerre! 

WILLIAM M. KEPHART 

Department of Sociology 
University of Pennsylvania 


Into Manhood. Roy E. Dickerson. N.Y.: As- 
sociation Press, 1954. 116 pp. $2.00. 
For Boys only/For Girls only: the doctor dis- 
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cusses the mysteries of manhood/womanhood. 

Frank H. Richardson. Atlanta: Tupper & 

Love, Inc. 1952/1953. 91/98 pp. $2.50 

each. 

These three small books fill a useful niche in 
the wall of misunderstanding so prevalent 
among so-called teenagers. Like others well 
known in this field, they have much to commend 
them and probably nothing to condemn them. 
The only legitimate evaluation that can be made 
of them lies in the realm of style and scope. 

Dickerson’s volume appears to be a useful 
adjunct to his well-known So Youth May Know. 
Its simple objective is to explain those “things 
a boy wants to know about sex”; and unques- 
tionably it fulfills this objective. Its five chap- 
ters: “Becoming a Man Physically; Becoming a 
Man Emotionally; Getting Things Straight; As 
You Grow Older ; Standards That Make a Man,” 
are straightforward, factual and probably as 
close to a general vocabulary level as any writer 
in this field can expect to achieve. Although 
the well-known Dickinson side-section line 
drawing of the male pelvic region is employed, 
it seems unfortunate to this reviewer that the 
front and side section of the female pelvis and 
reproductive organs are so poor—poor, that is, 
in satisfying a normal yet non-pornographic 
curiosity on the part of so many boys (and 
young men too!) who wonder about the myster- 
ies of the female sexual system. Apart from 
this perhaps minor deficiency, the author does 
an excellent job of covering all the basic ques- 
tions related to sexual development, reproduc- 
tion and the major sex differences. A brief 
appendix lists six additional titles. 

Dr. Richardson’s two books, on the other 
hand, are much more ambitious. With an im- 
posing professional background of experience, 
association and publications, the author assumes 
that most difficult—if at all possible—role of 
being a father-substitute (or mother-substitute 
in the girls’ volume), a friend and a teacher; 
and to the casual reader, it appears that his 
studied informality often fails to obscure his 
not-too-well disguised authoritarianism. 

The “Boys’’ volume is written biographically 
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through the “‘doctor’’ (“‘they call him ‘Doc’ and 
tell him everything quite frankly’—from the 
Foreword); and attempts largely through a 
“genial” interconversational method to advise 
on the myriad questions asked (a little too ac- 
commodatingly, one might suspect) by modern 
teenage boys. As a device, of course, the con- 
versational approach probably is a useful one, 
especially if pursued in the mature tradition of 
the Stones’ A Marriage Manual, or Brown and 
Kempton’s Sex Questions and Answers. Buta 
laboring of this device can both become mo- 
notonous and ring hollow at the same time; e.g., 
“growled the doctor” ; ‘Now get out of here so 
that I can get some worth-while work done”; 
“some of the older Joes’; ‘.ike us prehistoric 
dodoes”’; “your lack of respect for my bald 
gray hairs’; ad infinitum. 

Beyond the questionable functionality of this 
device, the volume for “Boys” intermixes 
straightforward factual information with some- 
times sage but sometimes fatuous advice of 
doubtful sincerity (at least from a sophisticated 
teenager's viewpoint) ; as, for example, when 
the “doc” discusses the consequences of drink- 
ing or necking (they seem to be all negative), 
or when he defends the elders and the status 
quo. In short, this reviewer feels that the vol- 
ume for Boys only would have carried more 
“punch’’ (to paraphrase the author’s slanguage) 
if it had been either a sage physician's lecture 
or a jovial counselor’s pep-talk. It seems doubt- 
ful that the author has succeeded in trying to 
be both. 

The volume for Girls only utilizes the same 
interconversational device but to a lesser degree. 
The wise counselor in this case is a fictional 
“Lady,” the director of a group of teenage girls 
at summer camp, aided by the occasional camp- 
fire talk by a charming female physician, Dr. 
Johnson. The fourteen short chapters range 
through the usual topics of explaining the so- 
called facts of life from both an emotional and 
a physiological point of reference. 

Much more reserved than the “Boys” volume, 
this one avoids many of the basic questions of 
probable concern to teenage girls; and also gives 
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some questionable information along with its 
materal advice on moral matters. Not only are 
there no diagrams to illustrate the cursory de- 
scription of the female sexual system or of the 
menstrual process given by Dr. Johnson, but the 
“$64 question” is scrupulously avoided. First 
the doctor explains: “But after they have be- 
come man and wife, a further experience, which 
is called intercourse, awaits them.” (p. 35) 
Period. ‘“The ceremony that blesses their union 
in itself does not have anything to do with cre- 
ating the new life. It is intercourse alone that 
makes that possible.” (p. 36) Period. In 
response to one of the girls’ questions, the doc- 
tor answers: ‘““There are certain diseases that are 
known as the ‘Social diseases’ because they are 
usually, although not always, the direct result 
‘of immoral [whatever that is supposed to be} 
association [holding hands ?} between men and 
women.” (p. 89) Period. According to the 
reviewer's experiences with college girls, it is 
probable that more than a few of those teenagers 
might erroneously assume that the doctor was 
referring to cancer, TB or possibly even polio. 
When the girls are advised by their counselor 
that “Only in marriage should there be any 
physical relationship,” (p. 92) the same ques- 
tion probably would loom large in not a few 
adolescent minds as innocent as these are pre- 
sumed to be. 

The author's propensity for biological over 
cultural motivation is illustrated by the con- 
tention that estrogen makes a girl fee/ and think 
(italics in the original) like a woman, as well 
as in creating the desires to fall in love, marry 
and have children. “This is what we call ro- 
mance.” (p. 39) The same, of course, occurs 
with boys. (p. 35) The author's rationale for 
advising against smoking rests, among other 
reasons, upon the argument that “Then when 
you marry, and your baby is on the way, you 
don’t have to wonder if it is going to harm the 
baby then, and during the nursing period.” 
(pp. 59-60) Necking as well as petting— 
neither of which is ever explained—obviously 
are to be avoided in toto. And in shying around 
the problem of potential homosexual attach- 
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ments as contrasted to ordinary crushes (the 
former not named, the latter not explained), the 
author’s ambiguity would confuse even an adult 
student of psychology. (pp. 81-82) 

In short, it seems to this reviewer that the 
author has fallen far short of the promising 
Foreword and Introduction written by two well- 
known authorities. The type of factual infor- 
mation presented is generally beyond criticism 
and probably useful to many teenagers; but one 
familiar with this group suspects that most of 
them are not nearly so naive as this little book 
presumes. And if the major crime of an adult 
counselor is underrating the need and compre- 
hension-level of his group, then one might 
suspect that the quasi-Pollyannish tone and scope 
of this book may well serve to disappoint the 
reader. 


CARLO L. LASTRUCCI 


Department of Sociology 
San Francisco State College 


For Fathers Only. Earl S. Rudisill. Philadel- 
phia: Muhlenberg Press, 1953. 158 pp. 
$1.75. 

Mothers on Their Own. Elbrun Rochford. 
New York: Harper and Brothers Publishers, 
1953. 204 pp. $2.75. 

For Fathers Only is a trade book which dis- 
cusses its author's view of the forces contribut- 
ing to successful fatherhood in to-day’s society 
while Mothers on Their Own is a guidebook for 
the widowed, separated or divorced mother with 
children, i.e., a fatherless home. 

After tracing briefly the influence of the cul- 
tural past on the changing role of the male in 
the western world and discussing the growth 
and development of the husband-father as a 
person, Rudisill writes of the opportunities and 
problems of husbandhood and fatherhood as the 
family moves through its life cycle. This vol- 
ume shows considerable evidence of a careful 
search of the literature of the fields of religion 
and the social sciences. The author stresses the 
Christian faith as central in successful father- 
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hood but tempers it with teachings available in 
the literature of the social and biological sci- 
ences. The changing role of the father as he 
moves through his life cycle, especially his role 
as teacher and counselor of the future generation 
is brought into sharp focus. The author realizes 
that fathers make mistakes and suggests that the 
positive process of reorientation includes the 
learning to recognize mistakes for what they are 
and learning to discard them for something 
better rather than to defend them. The author's 
cognizance of the importance of the concept 
“change” is shown in his statement—"‘if fathers 
are to measure up to the needs of their children 
they will have to advance at a rate which matches 
that of youth. They can serve as guides only if 
they enjoy the confidence of the young people.” 
(page 97) 

In the opinion of the reviewer, Rudisill’s 
rather objective discussion of the influence of 
social forces including those of religion on the 
changing role of the father in the family is part 
of the volume’s positive assets. This seems of 
special importance when one considers that the 
author writes a column on family problems for 
The Lutheran news magazine. An index and 
an annotated bibliography would have strength- 
ened the volume and made it useable as a source 
book. The author’s style tends to create an in- 
terest in his source materials, yet no references 
are provided. 

Rochford’s Mothers on Their Own is de- 
signed to serve as a guidebook for the widowed, 
separated or divorced mother with young chil- 
dren. The book is based on the author's per- 
sonal experience with some attempt to incor- 
porate aspects of the literature in the fields of 
child and personality development. Beginning 
with the problem of raising cash upon which to 
live when the mother first finds herself alone 
with her children, the author takes up in order 
such topics as earning the family’s living, being 
both father and mother to your children, ways of 
stretching the dollar, using community resources 
for successful family living, legal problems of 
the separated and divorced, facing father 
and his visits, mother as a woman, and 
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mother twenty years from now when the “‘nest”’ 
is empty. 

The volume appears to be such as would 
stimulate many a ‘“‘mother on her own” to look 
around her for resources which would help 
make her life and that of her children more 
satisfying. However, such advice as the fol- 
lowing could have been avoided if the author 
had collaborated with another more adequately 
versed in the field of human behavior. On page 
178 the author suggests that the mother 
consult her doctor if the visits of the divorced 
father are too emotionally upsetting to her and 
the children. Are we sure that the average phy- 
sician is equipped to handle such cases especially 
where the author further suggests that the phy- 
sician may decide that the mother should see her 
lawyer if the ex-husband father will not co- 
operate? Two quotations will suffice to further 
illustrate the reviewer's point: (1) “Of course, 
if you are an oversexed character, or kind of 
peculiar, go straighten yourself out with an 
analyst” (page 193), (2) “If you meet and fall 
in love with a man so much that you feel you 
must sleep with him, do one of two things— 
marry him or sleep with him. Well, do both if 
you like. This is not a treatise on sex. You 
will have to wait for Dr. Alfred Kinsey’s study 
to be published. Sex is such a contradistinctive 
subject, just as the interpretation of right and 
wrong is!’” (page 194) 

The idea of a guidebook for the widowed, 
separated or divorced mother with children is 
positive and much needed in the reviewer's opin- 
ion. But the current volume is too filled with 
inaccuracies and emotionally-toned feelings 
which stem from a lack of a thorough orienta- 
tion to the materials in the field of human be- 
havior to serve as the guidebook it is purported 
to be. Although indexed and filled with ideas 
helpful to the ‘‘mother on her own,” the volume 
lacks the incorporation of materials from a care- 
ful survey of the literature that is evident in For 
Fathers Only. 

THEODORE B. JOHANNIS, JR. 


Department of Sociology 
University of Oregon 
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Father Relations of War-Born Children. Lois 
M. Stolz, ef al. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1954. 365 pp. Paper. 
$4.00. 

This monograph is a compilation and conden- 
sation of a series of masters’ and doctoral theses 
involving some dozen investigators seeking to 
explore the effect of the father’s war separation 
and return upon the subsequent personality de- 
velopment of his first-born child. It is ap- 
proached from three points of view: the father’s, 
the mother’s, and the child’s. Data were ob- 
tained from interviews with fathers and mothers 
and from observations and projective testing of 
children. 

Much attention is given to developing meth- 
odological procedures by which clinical and sta- 
tistical data can be synthesized. Care is taken 
throughout not to violate the dynamic nature of 
the material studied (although this has been 
accomplished with varying degrees of success). 

The conception of the multivaried approach is 
a good one and feasible where many investi- 
gators are available. Yet, this can also provide 
many pitfalls through differences in perceptions, 
insight, lack of cross-referencing, and sometimes 
missing of crucial clues. The authors seem to be 
aware of some of these. For the reader, they 
tend to produce an uneven quality of investiga- 
tion from one substudy to another. 

The general hypothesis of the study is that the 
father who had been separated during the first 
year of life of his first child “would have dif- 
ficulties in adjusting to his first-born child after 
the war and that his consequent attitude and 
behavior toward the child would affect adversely 
the development of the child” (p. 316). 

To test this hypothesis, a comparison is made 
between two groups of families, the experi- 
mental group, consisting of the fathers who had 
been separated from their families during the 
first year of the first child’s life, with their wives 
and children, and the control group, who were 
matched in every respect except that they had 
not been absent during the birth and first year of 
life of the first child. In the experimental group 
there were 19 families who were studied to 
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varying degrees through the entire study, i.e., 
while all 19 fathers were interviewed, only 12 
families were included in the “mothers” study. 
In the ‘‘children’s’’ study, from 13 to 20 chil- 
dren were observed or tested. (Several of the 
original 19 children were not included in some 
of the testing procedures and others were 
added.) The control group sampled a total of 
51 families so that the same or different families 
were being compared at different parts of the 
over-all project. All the fathers were students 
or faculty members at Stanford University at 
the time of the study. This should be borne in 
mind when interpreting the findings. In fact, 
the authors are aware that application to other 
socioeconomic groups or to individual families 
are not warranted (p. 318). 

General confirmation is found for the hy- 
pothesis. In the one test used with children 
(the dramatic-play completion technique) where 
no corroboration was found, the authors attrib- 
ute the negative findings to the unreliability of 
the technique. 

The all-or-none approach to interpersonal re- 
lations excludes the concept of multiple causa- 
tion and denies the very dynamics it attempts to 
study. For example, in the above hypothesis, 
all effects are attributed to one situational fac- 
tor: father-absence during the first year of a 
child’s life. Long-term determinants such as 
the transmission of parental authority patterns 
(Ingersoll, 1948:225-302), and other subtle 
educational influences which might contribute 
to one’s attitudes and behavior, are not con- 
sidered. 

Again, hypothesis 5 (p. 8) states that in dis- 
cipline, only stern, harsh, “military” procedures 
will be used to the exclusion of other types and 
the data indicate that no war-separated father 
used “constructive” measures. Yet, with a larger 
sample, could one not conceivably expect to find 
other modes of response of a diametrically op- 
posite nature? 

In the study based on mother interviews, 
much developmental data were obtained on such 
items as feeding, crying, sleeping, thumbsuck- 
ing, etc. Here it is hypothesized that routines 
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of this nature, which occur with regularity from 
birth, are of no concern until the father’s return. 
The authors state: “The legion of problems 
which these war-separated children possess does 
not seem to be the inheritance of the period of 
the father’s absence . . . their allotment of dif- 
ficulties seems to be the legacy of the father’s 
return” (p. 148). While no information is 
given as to the onset of the problems in most 
areas, even though this would seem to be a 
crucial antecedent to the above conclusion, some 
inklings can be gleaned from the data itself. 
For example, table 45 (p. 118) indicates that in 
at least one case, bowel training was undertaken 
at 8.1 months and in the case of Ned Ford 
(chapter 14), at six months, i.e., between five 
and seven months before the return of the 
father. In at least one case, thumbsucking 
started from the moment the child left the hos- 
pital (p. 163). As for feeding, the mother had 
administered at least a thousand feedings before 
the father ever returned home. It would seem 
to be extremely difficult to isolate factors of this 
sort and make one-to-one relationships. 

The tendency to advance a favored interpre- 
tation, overlook alternative explanations and 
neglect the larger aspects of the parent-child 
relation, are illustrated by the item on dressing 
behavior. Signiticantly more mothers worried 
and considered this a serious problem than did 
fathers when their attitudes were compared. 
The cultural stereotype argument is advanced 
(p. 167). Whether the culture does or does 
not assign responsibility to fathers is not dem- 
onstrated in this study and is in need of exam- 
ination. For, when a comparison is made of 
war-separated and non-separated fathers’ atti- 
tudes toward dressing in a different substudy, 
there appears to be a statistical difference in the 
amount of worrying which the non-separated 
fathers do as compared with the war-separated 
fathers. It would seem that there must be addi- 
tional or alternative explanations for the war- 
separated fathers’ lack of interest in their chil- 
dren’s dressing behavior. As a matter of fact, 
the mothers report that these same war-separated 
fathers (11 out of the 12 studied) did show an 
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interest in the dressing behavior of the‘r second- 
born children (p. 121). 

This whole discussion of the mother’s view- 
point is one of the weaker sections of the mono- 
graph. It is rather loosely put together and 
contains irrelevant information and somewhat 
confused concepts. For example, when it is 
found that mothers delayed toilet training with 
the second child because it had taken a long 
time to train the first child, or if they changed 
their methods of training with the second child, 
no indication is given as to whether this is in any 
way related to the father’s intercession. 

Inaccuracies of the following type do not con- 
tribute to our understanding of the problem 
under study. The investigators found that the 
incidence of crying was higher for the first than 
the second child in war-separated families. 
This, they say “is not in harmony with the find- 
ings of Jersild, (46, p. 363) who reported ‘a 
sharp decline with age in crying’’’ (p. 132). 
Reference to 46, Jersild’s chapter in Carmichael’s 
Manual of Child Psychology, indicates that the 
page number is 761 not 363, and that the quote 
is incomplete, It should read, “‘a sharp decline 
with age in crying in connection with preschool 
children’s social contacts and in their conflicts 
with one another has been noted in several 
studies” [my italics}. This is an entirely differ- 
ent picture. Presumably the mothers inter- 
viewed in the study being reviewed were not 
comparing the crying behavior of theif children 
(whose ages are not indicated) in social situa- 
tions. If they were, there is no previous indica- 
tion of this. Rather, one is led to believe that 
the behavior of children in group situations is 
the subject of another substudy (ch. 9). 

There were 12 mothers in the experimental 
group and 11 in the control group for this sub- 
study, each of whom discussed their two chil- 
dren, a total of 46 children. On p. 131, the 
authors discuss ‘13 of the 46 mothers.” This is 
somewhat misleading. 

In contrast to this substudy, the one on 
father’s perception of self is a more workman- 
like job. Although in general it appears more 
clearcut in conception, the design of the study 
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does not appear to be set up to explore its ra- 
tionale. The rationale states that “since previ- 
ous studies had indicated that stress is revealed 
in terms of change in perception, we were inter- 
ested in comparing patterns of self and child 
perception in the war-separated fathers with 
those of non-separated fathers” (p. 75). Such 
a comparison would not supply the answer on 
change in perception. This would have to be 
discovered over time, such as either longitudinal 
or before and after studies of the same indi- 
vidual or group of individuals would provide. 

Although this author demonstrates a high 
level of sophistication in her conception of the 
experiment, she, too, has a tendency to force the 
data to a favored interpretation. For example, 
by using group totals (table 44, p. 90), she in- 


.terprets as “ambivalence” on the part of war- 


separated fathers toward their first-born, the 
almost equal percentages found in two of the 
several main totals. Yet a somewhat different 
picture is presented if one studies the subcate- 
gories (‘‘distrust,”’ ‘‘trust’’) which contribute to 
the several totals. In the former (‘‘distrust’’), 
non-separated fathers perceive their first-borns 
in this category almost twice as frequently as the 
war-separated fathers do, while there is a slight 
edge in favor of the war-separated fathers for 
the subcategory “trust.” Surely attitudes of 
“trust” and “distrust” would seem to be ele- 
ments in ‘‘ambivalence.” 

In the third part of the project, new methods 
of experimentation for observing children and 
analyzing the data are introduced. These make 
very stimulating reading and to this reviewer 
were among the most interesting features of the 
study. They would seem to lend themselves to 
adaptation for making observations of other 
types of groups. The patterning of responses 
of individual children (p. 201) should also 
prove useful in other situations. 

Findings based on projective devices must be 
accepted with reservations because of the limita- 
tions of projective methods per se. The authors 
themselves had to exclude the findings of one as- 
pect of their study (dramatic play completions) 
due to unreliability of the technique (p. 317). 
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The major weakness of this aspect of the 
study was lack of recognition of the importance 
of sex differences in studying aggression, etc. 
It was not unti! the data forced the analysis upon 
the investigators that some efforts were made in 
this direction. However, since it was not in the 
original conception, the study was not designed 
for such analysis. The sample was unequal in 
favor of the boys (pp. 223, 250) and in some 
instances the data were not analyzed for the 
girls at all. This would seem to indicate a 
limited understanding of the nature of the prob- 
lem being investigated. Such theoretical con- 
siderations in studying aggression as the Oedipal 
and other psychosexual aspects of development 
must surely enter the picture. By the very fact 
that we know boys are more aggressive (Sears, 
1946: 219-243), it would be of importance to 
study the girls. Again, from the reviewer's ex- 
perience, so simple an item as knowing the 
parental preference of the children would shed 
much light on subsequent data. 

This monograph makes a contribution to the 
growing literature on the father-child relation- 
ship by providing unique information on the 
specialized problem of the war-separated father. 

RUTH JACOBSON TASCH 
Fargo, North Dakota 


Heredity in Health and Mental Disorder, Franz 
J. Kallmann, M.D. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co., 1953. 315 pp. $6.00. 

The annual Thomas William Salmon Me- 
morial Lectures of the New York Academy of 
Medicine have consistently produced outstand- 
ing summaries of various fields of interest and 
accomplishment in psychiatry. As the Salmon 
Lecturer for 1952, Dr. Kallmann has rendered 
a most valuable service to the medical and social 
sciences by compiling a well documented sum- 
mary of the role played by heredity in mental 
health. This book is the published version of 
the series of three lectures delivered at the New 
York Academy of Medicine. 

As Dr. Nolan D. C. Lewis points out in the 
foreword to this volume, “Social behavior is 


apparently the result of a particular genetic con- 
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stitution and a complicated mixture of develop- 
mental, educational, familial and interpersonal 
factors.” Psychiatrists and psychologists have 
been properly concerned with efforts to under- 
stand the interplay of environmental factors and 
personal experiences which so greatly affect 
mental health and mental disease. Unfortu- 
nately there has been a tendency in many quarters 
to concentrate on the study of environmental 
factors to the exclusion of all thought of con- 
stitutional or genetic factors, even though Freud 
and many others frequently emphasized the im- 
portance of constitutional predispositions. By 
highlighting the results of many painstaking in- 
vestigations, Dr. Kallmann provides a much 
needed reorientation and a better perspective for 
this entire field. 

As this book is addressed to a wide audience, 
a review of general principles of genetics is 
included, together with a discussion of the twin- 
family technique of investigation which has 
been developed and used so effectively by Dr. 
Kallmann. The twin-family method is based 
on comparisons of one-egg twin pairs, two-egg 
twin pairs, sibs, parents and other relatives, The 
conclusions that have crystallized from extensive 
twin studies in schizophrenia, manic-depressive 
psychosis, involutional psychosis, convulsive 
states and other conditions are summarized and 
their implications discussed. Those concerned 
with marriage counseling would be especially 
interested in the figures given concerning the 
expected rates of recurrence of mental disorders 
in blood relatives of hospitalized patients. Much 


interesting information is also given concerning 


the comparison of normal traits of personality, 


intellect and physique in twin pairs. The last 
section of the book, entitled “Genetics and 
Mental Health Planning,” is primarily con- 
cerned with problems of marriage counseling 
and the contributions of genetics to public health 
and preventive medicine. 

The publishers have contributed to the suc- 
cess of this volume by providing an attractive 
format and a coated paper for clear reproduc- 
tion of the eighty-nine photographs and twenty 
tables which illustrate the text. An adequate 
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index and a selective but extensive bibliography 
add to its usefulness as a reference work. 

C. NASH HERNDON, M.D. 
Department of Medical Genetics 
Bowman Gray School of Medicine 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


Understanding Children’s Play. Ruth E. Hart- 
ley, Lawrence K. Frank, Robert M. Golden- 
‘son. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1952. 372 pp. $3.50. 

A fine free world of play opens to young 
children and to readers who follow them into it 
in this account of group activities of two- to six- 
yeat-olds. The study upon which this account is 
based, termed “‘an exploratory study of play in 
fostering healthy personality development of 
young children,” was conducted by Dr. Ruth 
E. Hartley. The findings of her study have been 
reviewed by prominent educators and mental 
hygienists of New York State, who then coun- 
seled Dr. Goldenson in the preparation of the 
volume and two supplementary booklets planned 
for teachers and child center personnel. The 
study itself involved 180 young children in forty 
preschool groups of the New York and New 
England area. Observations were collected by 
ninety-eight student observers, most of them 
acting as volunteers, and representing varied 
fields of study in childhood education, child de- 
velopment, clinical psychology. 

The function of play at these ages as a means 
of self-discovery as well as self-expression is 
Clearly demonstrated in descriptions which 
crowd the pages with the liveliness and direct- 
ness of children’s experiences. Much straight- 
forward discussion of the meaning of the re- 
corded acts to the children and teachers taking 
part provides a rich soil of ideas and suggestions 
for those who would understand and use play 
to further personality growth. The authors 
admit to being inspired by the view they gained 
of the freshness of young children’s view of the 
world, and by their renewed discovery of teach- 
ets’ eagerness to give to the children they teach. 
All who have worked with groups of young 
children will agree, and will welcome the stim- 
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ulus to thoughtful discussion the book will pro- 
vide. 

This study is frankly presented, not as a re- 

search project, but as a demonstration program. 
Use of student observers made it possible for the 
psychologists of the study personnel to interview 
teachers and parents and consult school records, 
in order to gather case study information, and 
sometimes, to channel information gained back 
to teachers or parents. The plan of procedure 
freed the authors of certain obligations required 
of research publications. They can explore the 
play descriptions and relate them to information 
they acquired on the home and school adjust- 
ment processes in such a way that they give con- 
vincing pictures of the play activity of individual 
children as a natural and inevitable expression 
‘of hypothesized inner emotional conflicts. Re- 
search-minded people might like to see the inter- 
vening steps published, in fact they might feel 
such a publication a necessary prerequisite to the 
guide for practical workers. Yet the reviewer is 
well aware that the authors are themselves 
“research-minded people” long identified with 
a number of aspects of child development and 
parent-education study, and realizes that their 
presentation of these selected illustrative in- 
stances is in keeping with their conviction that 
free experimentation on the part of adults and 
children alike offers the best chance of health 
in our complicated modern society. It seems 
that they offer this volume more as challenge 
than as guide. 

An administrator of groups for preschool chil- 
dren is almost sure to be pleased with ‘‘Under- 
standing Children’s Play,” and to make much 
use of it with students, observers and teachers. 
Some of the emphases and implications are 
bound to be questioned when viewed realistic- 
ally in relation to the currently pressing prob- 
lems of housing and financing such groups. 
Each teacher or administrator is likely to find 
ones which would seem to her most unwise in 
her group, whether because of housing, cooper- 
ating mothers used as staff, or overwhelming 
ratios of student observers. The general plea 
for release and permissiveness will be confound- 
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ing to those who simply do not have the sug- 
gested “abundance of four things: space, ma- 
terials, permissiveness, and teachers’ alertness” 
or whose use of temporary or part-time quarters 
imposes limitations not evident in the play de- 
scribed. Others may question the participation 
of the supposed observers, and the possible con- 
fusions to the child of the roles taken by teach- 
ers in dramatic or other play. Because of its 
wealth of descriptive detail, the book provokes 
many questions in addition to these. In the 
types of exploration suggested, many will find 
definitive situational answers that are satisfying 
to them. 
SHIRLEY NEwsoM 

Family Study Center 

University of Chicago 


Marriage and the Family in American Culture. 
Andrew G. Truxal and Francis E. Merrill. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953. 587 pp. 
$7.65. 

Most instructors and other readers who, like 
this reviewer, appreciated Truxal and Merrill’s 
1947 text book, The Family in American Cul- 
ture, should have no great argument with the 
present work which is the second edition. Many 
readers who found the first text incomplete will 
agree with the authors that the second is “for 
all practical purposes, a new book.” -And all 
readers should appreciate the amount of re- 
writing and, as they say in the publishing trade, 
“up-dating” that has been put into this second 
edition. 

The book represents a fairly conventional 
treatment of marriage and the family suitable 
for classroom use by college students—parti- 
cularly those in family sociology classes. The 
authors write most, and best, about what they 
as sociologists know best. There is no chapter 
on budgeting or on techniques of diapering, and 
there is even an heroic effort on the author's 
part to make the chapter on the physiology of 
marriage fit the “culture” and “relationship” 
frameworks. 

By adding to the second edition large sec- 
tions concerning courtship and marriage, and by 
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including the word “marriage” in the new title, 
the authors attempt to fit the book more closely 
to the current needs of university students and 
of publishers. This leads them into what is 
this reviewer's idea of a flaw in the book—some 
vagueness concerning its purpose. That it is a 
good sociology of the family text seems undeni- 
able. But the authors seem to want it to be 
more. They write, ‘“We trust, finally, that the 
present volume will offer some additional in- 
sight to those of our readers who will, in the 
proximate future, enter upon the great adventure 
of marriage and family living” (Preface, p. vii; 
and see pp. 224-5). This leads to an occasional 
mixing of the analysis of abstract social forms 
with the giving of such concrete advice as when 
with the “should be.” 

However, the outstanding fact is that Truxal 
and Merrill have managed to write a really 
meaty volume, within a frame of reference 
which is remarkably consistent for contemporary 
books about marriage and the family. If for 
no other reason, this book would be valuable as 
a reference source since the authors seem to be 
acquainted with almost everything written in 
their field. Although offering little that is 
original, they are quick to recognize the valuable 
original work of other authors—Winch, Waller, 
etc., (even completing their discussion of the 
romantic complex with a bow to William Kolb 
for his keen critique of their own earlier works). 
Their writing is almost always quite clear, and 
they use charts and tables sparingly but to ad- 
vantage. 

RICHARD K. KERCKHOFF 
Family Life Education 
Merrill-Palmer School 


Psychosis and Civilization: Two Studies in the 
Frequency of Mental Disease, Herbert Gold- 
hamer and Andrew Marshall. Glencoe, II- 
linois: The Free Press, 1953. 126 pp. $4.00. 
This slim volume presents two important 

contributions of the historical and statistical ap- 

proaches to the ever increasing area where 
psychiatry and the social sciences meet. In the 
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first of these studies, which were originally pre- 
pared as research memoranda for the RAND 
Corporation, the authors analyze age-specific and 
sex-specific rates of first admissions to Massa- 
chusetts Mental Hospitals during the past one 
hundred years. They demonstrate convincingly 
that these rates have been constant for the age 
groups below 50, while there has been a great 
increase in admissions for the older age groups. 
However, the authors are doubtful whether this 
indicates more than differences in hospitalization 
practice. Thus a further blow is struck against 
the oft-heard notion that “civilization,” ur- 
banization and modern times in general lead to 
an appreciable increase of the psychoses. The 
authors do not venture to urge any explanatory 
hypothesis for their data; they merely suggest 
that possibly the constancy of rates might in- 
dicate the relatively greater importance of early 
life experiences in the etiology of the psychoses, 
and thus possibly the greater constancy of child- 
hood and family patterns, as compared to those 
conditions of modern life which have their im- 
pact primarily on adults. Of course, we would 
need to know more of the family patterns pre- 
sumably responsible for these constant rates. 
Also, and this seems to be unavailable from the 
hospital records, we would want to know some- 
thing of the types of psychogenic disorders and 
their variability. 

Goldhamer and Marshall’s second and shorter 
paper presents expectancy rates for admission 
to a mental hospital in New York State, based 
on admission rates for 1940. In distinction to 
earlier expectancy tables, the present authors 
calculate expectancy of admission conditional 
on survival between any two ages, rather than 
calculate in a more traditional form the joint 
chances of both survival and admission to a 
mental hospital. This appears to present a much 
more realistic picture of the actual expectancy, 
and a rather dark picture it is. Taken together, 
these two studies present an important contribu- 
tion to the social science of psychiatry. 

ERIKA E, BOURGUIGNON 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
The Ohio State University 
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Social Work Year Book 1954. (Twelfth Issue). 
Russell H. Kurtz, Editor. New York: Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers, 1954. 
703 pp. $6.00. 

This encyclopedic work was established in 
1929 by the Russell Sage Foundation. The 
present issue, the second published by the 
American Association of Social Workers, fol- 
lows the 1951 volume and continues its role as 
the standard reference work in the field of 
social work. 

The book addresses itself to two audiences 
—practitioners of social work and members of 
related professions. It will be found satisfying 
by both of its audiences since the information 
given is detailed enough for practitioners and yet 
comprehensive enough to make it useful for 


.professions related to social work. 


Part I consists of topical articles arranged in 
alphabetical order. Their descriptions of or- 
ganized activities in social work and related 
fields provide concise and well-documented in- 
formation as well as objectively-based points 
of view concerning trends. The style is read- 
able, avoiding the tendency to relapse into the 
esoteric which characterizes the writing of some 
members of the therapeutic professions. The 
articles are followed by valuable bibliographies. 

Luther E. Woodward's article on ‘Family 
Life Education” gives in brief a comprehensive 
account of historical development, present-day 
activities and significant trends. Other articles 
of more immediate interest to NCFR members 
are Adult Education, Child Welfare, Family 
Social Work, Foster Care for Children, Guid- 
ance and Counseling, Mental Health, Psychiatric 
Social Work and Social Casework. 

A directory section lists 520 national, inter- 
national and Canadian agencies, giving for each 
agency the address, name of the principal officer 
and statement of purpose and activities. The 
Appendix lists all periodicals which appear in 
the bibliographies in Part I. The Index lists 
the titles of topical articles and cross references, 
as well as organizations discussed in the articles. 

The work should be highly useful to an inter- 
professional organization like NCFR. Readers 
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of this journal will find it the most complete 

single volume which offers information about, 

and a discussion of, trends in social work. 
JOsEPH GOLDEN 

School of Social Work 

Atlanta University 


Alan F. Klein. Society—Democracy—and the 
Group. New York: Woman’s Press, and Wil- 
liam Morrow and Company, 1953. 341 pp. 
This little book is an attempt by the author, 

presently an associate professor at the School 
of Social Work of the University of Toronto, 
to present for the practicing group worker both 
the mechanics and rationale of his activities. In 
this reviewer's opinion he has done a remarkable 
job, considering the enormity of that task. 

Beginning with a concise statement of the 
goals of group work practice (p. 5), the dis- 
cussion moves through a brief discussion of per- 
sonality formation, group functioning, and 
leadership within the democratic cultural setting, 
and finally relates agency programs and group 
work techniques to these factors. Along the 
way are presented brief treatments of social 
stratification, cultural transmission and sociali- 
zation, authority-submission principles, social 
values, community, and the American culture. 
The major portion of the book, in terms of 
space, treats the group worker in relation to 
home visiting, committees, delegate councils, 
mass activities, and citizenship education. The 
particularly valuable contribution of the work 
is that it places group work practice in its ap- 
propriate setting—the ongoing, dynamic socio- 
cultural milieu called the community. 

The terminology of the book conforms to the 
“lingo” of the field, and treatment of socio- 
logical concepts is from the applied viewpoint. 
That such treatments are frequently summary, 
“broad brush,” and even occasionally dogmatic 
is not to prevent this “handbook” from being 
heartily recommended for all those actively en- 
gaged in teaching, planning, and especially 
those practicing social group work. 

RAYMOND PAYNE 

Department of Sociology 

University of Georgia 
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The Psychology and Psychotherapy of Otto 
Rank. Fay B. Karpf. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1953. 129 pp. 

Dr. Karpf has performed a brilliant and valu- 
able service in her systematic presentation of the 
many important insights of Otto Rank. The 
author was closely associated with Rank for ten 
years and this book was in part approved by him 
before his death. It is therefore an authorita- 
tive presentation of material which is sometimes 
hard to decipher in its original form of com- 
munication. It is particularly noteworthy that 
this book appears at a time when there is wide- 
spread inclination to enrich therapeutic ap- 
proaches with new concepts. 

This book well stresses the essential difference 
between Rankian and Freudian positions as 
being the contrast between purposeful creativity 
and mechanistic determinism. For Rank’s con- 
cept of the “‘will’’ means the “dynamic organi- 
zation of the personality’ for goal directed 
activity. The role of therapy, then, is for Rank 
the mobilization of all personality resources for 
the strengthening of constructive integration of 
personality. This results in a positive, hopeful, 
creative stress on active adjustment rather than 
what he thought must be a resignation to blind 
force which would result if one embraced the 
psychoanalytical interpretation. It is interesting 
that his theory of motivation aligns itself well 
with the general educational philosophy of 
America which stresses the personality as a 
dynamic part in the adaptive process. 

A second important concept is especially 
relevant to marriage counselors. Rank laid a 
second stress on what he called the “relation- 
ship” factor in therapy. He thought the develop- 
ment intrinsic to the therapeutic situation which 
resulted from the communication between the 
therapist and the client was most important. 
Thus the stress was always on the problems of 
interpersonal relationship as evidenced now 
rather than of reference to the infantile past. 
Rank thus stressed growth in total purposive- 
ness as it emerged from coping with problems 
of the client. For marriage counselors a trans- 
lation of this doctrine and its meaning into their 
field involves the growth of the relationship as 
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expressed in communication and problem solv- 
ing abilities of their clients. Marriage counsel- 
ing up-to-date has certainly been an atomistic 
discipline reflecting fragments of many ap- 
proaches and without the background of a uni- 
fied theory. Marriage counseling as an emer- 
gent profession may well investigate the theories 
of Otto Rank as at least the beginning frame- 
work in which to build a body of dynamic and 
systematic concepts as its orientation for counsel- 
ing. Some schools of social work are utilizing 
those concepts but a systematic statement needs 
to be presented. Dr. Karpf has laid the founda- 
tion for this in her concise and able presenta- 
tion. 

Not the least valuable part of this book is the 
appreciative, but critical analysis of the essential 
concepts and contributions of other schools of 
psychological thinking. This book deserves care- 
ful reading and discussion by all interested in 
psychotherapy and marriage counseling. 

JAMES A. PETERSON 
University of Southern California 


Three Men. Jean Evans. New York: Alfred A. 

Knopf, 1954. 297 pp. $3.75. 

Jean Evans is a journalist who has specialized 
in reporting, in an exceptionally human but still 
utterly factual manner, the detailed lives of 
interesting and often aberrant individuals. Two 
of her objectively presented and fascinatingly 
written histories, those of the criminal Johnny 
Rocco and the blind William Miller, ‘have been 
previously published in the Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology and have served as read- 
ing materials in psychology courses for the last 
several years. In Three Men she expands and 
brings up to date these two cases and adds an 
entirely new case, that of the homosexual Martin 
Beardson. 

In all three cases Miss Evans does a remark- 
ably fine job of descriptive writing. Without 
taking any sides or becoming sentimental, and 
without attempting to give any special analysis 
of the psychodynamics involved in the histories 
of her three interesting subjects, she manages 
to get deeper under their skins and to make their 
underlying patterns of behavior much clearer 
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than would almost any clinical investigator or 
novelist. 

All three cases in Three Men will prove to be 
of more than passing interest to anyone in- 
terested in marriage and family problems. 
Johnny Rocco’s problems with his young wife 
are well revealed. William Miller's propensity 
for falling in love with one woman after another 
provides some valuable insight into the dynamics 
of individuals with disturbance-impelled love 
needs. And Martin Beardson’s homosexual 
roots in the background of his home life are 
clearly revealed. 

Jean Evans has no axe to grind, no message 
to sell. She reports accurately, incisively, beauti- 
fully. Three Men may be employed for sup- 
plementary assigned reading in marriage and 
family relations classes or seminars, may be 


. profitably assigned to some counselees, and may 


be read for pure enjoyment. It is an outstanding 
example of a type of literature that is as yet all 
too rare. 

ALBERT ELLIs 
New York City 


Professional Problems in Psychology. Robert S. 
Daniel and C. M. Louttit. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1953. 416 pp. $5.50. 

This is a textbook designed for courses in 
departments of psychology which have as their 
purpose instruction of the graduating student 
in the occupational facts of life. Seven of the 
13 chapters deal with psychological literature 
(i.e., bibliographical problems pertinent to re- 
search needs) and with writing, manuscript 
preparation, and publication problems (i.e., how 
to make footnotes, how to do proof-reading, 
how to make a passable report at a scientific 
meeting, etc.). These seven chapters are earn- 
est, closely reasoned, and carefully documented ; 
they get down to scientific brass tacks in the 
form of numerous technical details, including 
many which any good reference librarian or 
professor of Freshman English could handle. 
Besides this technical material, little of which 
pertains to psychology any more than to any 
other scientific discipline, there are two intro- 
ductory historical chapters, and a final section of 
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four chapters, entitled ‘Problems of the Profes- 
sional Psychologist.” The chapter titles in this 
section are: Fields of Psychology, Psychological 
organizations, Professional Problems and Re- 
sponsibilities, the Psychologist in the Academic 
Scene. 

The point of view in this last section is al- 
most entirely factual and technical. The authors 
have a strong bias for pure as against applied 
psychology, and in favor of mathematics as the 
basic tool for research into human behavior. 
There is no doubt that the data which they 
provide will be exceptionally valuable for the 
person beginning to major in _ psychology. 
There are probably such a large number of 
majors that this book will be principally useful 
in saving the professor's time, heretofore taken 
up in communicating these technical matters 
orally. 

It must be noted, however, that the book 
does not discuss the professional problems of 
psychologists, except in a cursory manner, and 
with somewhat the same attitudes and paucity 
of detail which a senior professor might use 
in allowing the novice to get a bird's-eye view. 
There is in this text very little which profes- 
sional colleagues (e.g., members of the National 
Council on Family Relations) could make use 
of in their dealings with psychologists. The 
book does not give proper weight to the serious 
conflicts and schisms within the profession; it 
does not enter into any discussion of the proper 
range and scope of the social sciences in con- 
temporary culture; nor is there any consideration 
of the extent to which the present social order 
supports the “helping professions,” and their 
probable responsibility and total program of 
future action in the society. Intra- and inter- 
professional relationships are mentioned but 
briefly. There is a general assumption that the 
present pattern of recruitment and training is 
the best and most efficient possible. Ethical 
problems are treated on two pages, as a part of 
Chapter 12 on professional responsibilities, 
which is fifteen pages in length. 

Each of the chapters has an extensive list of 
references. There are four appendices (71 
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pages) ; an annotated list of reference books of 
value in psychology; a bibliography of journals 
in psychology; a list of sources for books, tests, 
apparatus, equipment, and supplies; a glossary 
of abbreviations useful to the psychologist. 


Myron F. Lewis 


American University 
Washington, D.C. 


Successful Management of Matrimonial Cases. 
Howard Hilton Spellman. New York: 
Prentice Hall, Inc., 1954. 306 pp. $5.65. 
There is now available a book by Howard 

Spellman, which throws considerable light on 
the delicate and sensitive field of marital dis- 
locations. The author shows that the time has 
come when controversies in this field, so long 
pre-empted by the law courts, should enlist the 
aid of psychiatry, psychology, medicine and 
social case work. Divorces are increasing 
alarmingly. The emotional, psychiatric and 
psychologic factors which give rise to marital 
dislocations and litigation are skillfully de- 
scribed. 

The fifteen chapters in this book not only set 
forth the whole legal framework of matrimonial 
litigation, but also the author blends in that 
framework the innumerable intangible factors 
which propel the parties into the courts; and he 
furnishes many valuable suggestions to the at- 
torney for the conduct of these difficult and 
sensitive cases. Each chapter contains many sub- 
titles, with a wealth of invaluable information, 
most of it based on the author's actual and rich 
experience. 

Not only is the law fully discussed but, what 
is more important, the motivations, indications 
for reconciliation attempts, the frictions, in- 
tangibles and the countless causes of marital 
dislocations and resort to the law courts, are 
described. The lawyer handling a matrimonial 
case will find this book of real aid in his con- 
duct of this type of emotion-packed litigation. 

This reviewer concurs in the following com- 
ment of Richard H. Wels, Chairman, Special 
Committee on Improvement of Family Laws of 
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the Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York: “This is a book that has needed writing 
for many years. It is gratifying that an able and 
experienced author and lawyer has had the 
courage to write it... . [It} should prove invalu- 
able to lawyers everywhere.” 
SIDNEY B. SCHATKIN 

Assistant Corporation Counsel 

City of New York 


Disputed Paternity Proceedings (3rd ed.). Sid- 
ney B. Schatkin. New York: Bender & Co., 
1953. $15. 

In the preface the author gives us his objec- 
tive: ““The purpose of the third edition, there- 
fore, is to shed added light in an obscure field. 
The law is brought up to date. Further evidence 
(if any is needed) is furnished of the utter 
infallibility of blood tests. The practicing law- 
yer is given the answer to many perplexing 
questions in a perplexing field of law. The 
author hopes that this volume will be of genuine 
aid to lawyers, judges and prosecutors. . . .” 

The original plan of the book calls for: 

1. A summary of the law of New York re- 
lating to matters of disputed paternity. Included 
is both substantive and procedural material. 
The statutes are used as a base and the case 
law interpreting them is superimposed. The 
reader is shown both the prosecution and de- 
fense of an affiliation proceeding. 

2. Substantial references to similar laws in 
other jurisdictions. 

3. A useful collection of sociolegal and 
medicolegal material relating to: the natural 
child; blood tests and their effectiveness in 
court proceedings ; the duration of pregnancy. 

4. An Appendix containing: The New York 
Criminal Courts Act Article V; The Domestic 
Relations Law Article VIII; The Uniform II- 
legitimacy Act; A summary of Affiliation Stat- 
utes throughout the United States; Forms for 
use in New York Proceedings. 

Space limitations make possible only two 
major comments on the book. First we shall 
try to place it among law books. Second we 
saall comment briefly on the progress the law 
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is making in its efforts to remedy a continuing 
social problem. 

If we classify the book in the field of sub- 
stantive law we may think of it as one more 
evidence of the State attempting through its 
police power to: punish, deter, make an example 
of, rehabilitate or enforce obligations involving 
three people, a man, a woman, and a child—the 
natural child of the other two. In this light 
it is a book on criminal law. 

If we start with the social problem presented 
we leave behind us words like punish and deter. 
In their place we speak of solving or even of 
preventing what too often is a tragedy. Viewed 
in this light the book may seem to belong in the 
field of family law. 

But the arrangement of the contents suggests 


even a different category. The first part is en- 


titled Law and Practice in Affiliation. Part two 
is entitled Defending the Proceeding. Ob- 
viously then we are dealing with a functional 
book—one which tells people how to do things. 
Here the people told are primarily lawyers who 
may prosecute or defend such actions and who 
naturally want to give a good account of them- 
selves to their clients and to the public generally. 
But there is no reason to stop here. Members 
of state legislatures will do well to read and 
ponder both what is said and what is left un- 
said. 

I: a larger sense the book raises the perpetual 
question—what to do about extramarital sex 
experiments, ending in the birth of a child. It 
does not attempt to grapple with more than the 
legal aspect of the problem, but it certainly 
makes the reader aware that while a remedial 
approach should be constantly refined and im- 
proved it is depressing to think that preventive 
programs have made comparatively little prog- 
ress. For certain legal purposes we should 
know definitely whether this child is or is not 
the child of this man. The book makes clear 
that we are now increasingly able to answer 
this question. 

But the \arger aspect of the problem—why is 
the child there at all—needs all the effort, re- 
sourcefulness and social vision we can devote 
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to it. Mr. Schatkin has conferred two favors 
upon us: (1) Telling us clearly, concisely, with 
discriminating notes and supplemental material 
how to handle this problem when it finally gets 
into court; (2) Forcing us to ask ourselves the 
question—why do we let it get this far? 
JOHN S. BRADWAY 

Duke University 


Your Marriage and Family Living. Paul H. 
Landis. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1954. 388 pp. $3.20. 

This book is a second edition of a very popu- 
lar textbook to meet the growing demand of 
high school students and teachers alike for a 
comprehensive, up-to-date presentation of all 
aspects of marriage and family living. The 
latest findings of research in family relations, 
especially studies of teen-agers themselves, have 
been incorporated into the new edition making 
it not only more useful to teachers but also more 
appealing to students. 

Dr. Landis begins his presentation with a 
word-picture analysis of the question “Why 
Should Teen-Agers Study Family Life?” His 
answer is very concise and warrants a special 
review by readers interested in and working for 
family life education at the secondary school 
level. Among the reasons given the author 
states that teen-agers should study family life 
“because young people are dating earlier, marry- 
ing younger, and becoming parents sooner than 
they did in the past.” This means that for many 
youths mate selection and entrance into marriage 
is done at the high school level. Preparation 
for these experiences should be incorporated in 
the training program for these young people. 

The book is divided into six sections each one 
dealing specifically or generally with one of the 
basic reasons for studying family life. Section 
One entitled “What Marriage and Family Mean 
Today” discusses why we need marriage and the 
family, the changing nature of the family, es- 
pecially the influence of industralization, and 
the new meaning of marriage and family in 
terms of its importance in satisfying basic emo- 
tional needs. The remaing sections, in turn, 
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deal with different phases of the marriage and 
family process, continuous in time from dating 
to mate selection, engagement, marital adjust- 
ment and parenthood. 

The topics analyzed are well presented and 
are particularly pertinent to high school youth, 
such as how the sexes differ, personality needs 
and dating, dating for experience, pros and cons 
of going steady, deciding at what age to marry, 
pros and cons of early marriage, delayed mar- 
riage, marriage and military service, and select- 
ing a one and only. The last section takes a 
negative turn and discusses the problems as- 
sociated with family instability—homes broken 
by death, war, and divorce. A final note points 
to the future for the family. Its continuity is 
insured because it meets man’s basic needs and 
is still the most intimate, the most personal, and 
most emotionally satisfying of all our inter- 
personal associations. 

Popular titles and sub-titles to the various 
chapters are especially attractive to high school 
youth. The author definitely wants students to 
know the facts. The materials are presented 
from an objective point of view in that both 
sides of controversial questions are discussed and 
evaluated. The one serious criticism is the 
omission of a complete and frank analysis of 
necking and petting problems. Omission at this 
level may be justified in view of all the debat- 
able aspects of the problem. The revised edi- 
tion represents a decided improvement over the 
first edition in that it is more functional and 
personal and less historical. 

The book could be described as a well- 
balanced, easily readable, eclectic approach to 
marriage and family living. The many sup- 
plementary aids in the form of pictographic 
charts, selected photographs, self-tests for re- 
view, problems and activities, a glossary of def- 
initions, visual aids, reference lists, and cor- 
related filmstrips combine to enhance the com- 
pleteness of this book for use at the high 
school level. 

BRUCE THOMASON 
Marriage and Family Clinic 
University of Florida 
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High School Teachers 
Do you need help 


in planning new courses in 
family life and related subjects 


or 


ARY SCHOOLS 





in selecting new materials for 
your present courses? 


Send for THE TEACHERS’ 
FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION IN SECOND. 


This kit has been revised. New materials 


were selected and assembled by the National 
Committee on Education for Marriage and 


Family Living, High School Section. 


It contains films and book lists, reprints, 
pamphlets, and many other teaching aids. 
This kit is available to authorized teachers 
at the reduced rate of $2.50. 

Send check with name and address to: 


National Council on Family Relations 
5757 South Drexel Avenue 
Chicago 37, MIlinois 
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Plan Now to Attend the 1955 Annual Meetings! 


The National Council will hold its Annual Meeting at the University of Minne- 
sota in Minneapolis, August 23-26, 1955. An unusual and exciting program is 
being planned. 


Further details will be published in the next issue of Marriage and Family Living. 
































REPRINT SERVICE 
Marriage and Family Living continues to offer its readers an opportunity to obtain reprints. 
The type of all articles appearing henceforth will be saved for one month only which 
will enable you to order reprints for distribution, These will be supplied at cost plus a $1 
handling charge and postage. Orders not accepted for less than 25 reprints. Allow eight 
: to ten weeks for delivery. 
Schedule of Reprint Costs 
Namber ile Number of Pages* 
Copies 1-4 5-8 9-12 Covers 
25 $5.40 $7.46 $10.12 $5.00 
50 5.72 7.99 11.00 5.50 
75 6.06 8.51 11.92 6.00 
100 6.39 9.05 12.78 6.50 
Add’l 
1100's 1.33 2.20 3.60 2.00 
bd —_ over 12 pages are progressively higher 
Send in your order at once (you will be billed later) to: 
The National Council on Family Relations 
57357 South Drexel Avenue 
— 37, Illinois 






















GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


From Little 


Acorns: THE STORY 
OF YOUR BODY, by Frances W. 
Butterfield, with illustrations in 
color by Dorothy M. Weiss 


This is that 8-to-12-year-olds everywhere 
reading with delight, It is the detailed account of 


eee 


avid Jones visit their doctor 
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Wide and 
steadily increasing adoptions— 


BUILDING A 
SUCCESSFUL 
MARRIAGE 
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